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For the Companion, 
DANIEL MAXWELL. 
By Sarah P. Bricham. 

Daniel Maxwell was disliked and dreaded by all 
the boys and girls of the village. Rumor credited | 
tohim a long list of dark deeds. These he never | 
denied, and what was still more against him, he | 
never seeined to care when accused of them. 

My parents had lately moved into Harrow- 
dale, and I did not know what a reputation 
Maxwell had. So, when I entered Mr. Harris’ | 
school on the third week of the term, and took 
possession of a vacant seat, separated by a nar- | 
row aisle from Daniel Maxwell's, I had no sus- ! 
picion that he was a dangerous neighbor. 

“What, Martha, you are not going to take that 
seat!”? whispered Olive Fleming,—the only girl 
Iwas acquainted with,—in a tone of great sur-| 
prise. 

“It is the only one unoccupied,” I replied. 
“Why? Isn’t it a good seat?” 

“It is too near Danicl Maxwell. You’ve heard 
of him?” 

“No, [have not.’’ 

“IIe is a dreadful boy. 
a Bengal tiger.”’ 

Saying this, Olive drew me to the other side 
of the room, and by a little crowding, a place 
was secured for me among the older girls. 

The morning session now commenced. As I 
was anew scholar, Mr. Harris came to me, took 
my name and age, examined briefly into my ac- 
quirements, and told me what classes I should 
enter, 

As I gazed curiously around upon the motley 
company before me, my eyes encountered those 
of Danicl Maxwell in his place opposite the va- 
cant seat. IIe was a tall, stout boy, with un- 
combed black hair, a forbidding face, and clothes 
much torn and soiled. Tle stared somewhat 
mdely at me. Did he think that I had taken 
mother seat to avoid sitting near him? 

Several recitations followed in rapid succession, 
and just after recess came the weekly exercise in 
composition. Each pupil was required to write 
from four to fourteen lines, upon any subject, 
within the space of half an hour. Mr. Harris 
considerately excused me from this task till I 
should become a little accustomed to the ways of 
the school, and I listened with intense interest | 
to the crude efforts in prose or rhyme, which one | 
and another read in turn. Maxwell’s turn was | 
the last. With a face and manner expressive of 
utter indifference, he rose and read,— 





I'd as soon sit next to 





“A composition you wish me to write, 
But I hardly know where to begin; 

For there’s nothing original in me, 
Except original sin.” 

Ahalf-suppressed laugh ran through the room, 

“It’s a fact,’ said Joseph Lynde, in a low 
Whisper, to the boy beside him. 

“Dan’s hit right this time. Glad he’s. found 
woe out,”’ returned Abner Harrington, heart- 
ily. 

Mr. Harris looked serious. *Daniel,”’ he kind- 
ly inquired, “what is original sin?” 

“It’s the bad that’s born ina fellow, and can’t 
be got out,” returned Dan, rather sulkily; and 
then there was another sensation in the school, 
Which Mr. Harris promptly quieted. 

“I want Daniel Maxwell and all the rest of my 
scholars to remember this,” he said. “There | 
are both bad and good in every one of our hearts; | 
butwe can take our choice which of the two | 
Shall be master,” 

And With this brief remark, he closed the ex- 
fcises and dismissed the school. I lingered a 
little to write my name in my new books, and to 
Pack them away in my desk. 

t. Harris had called Maxwell to him, and 
pl were in earnest conversation. 
“Daniel,” I heard Mr. Harris say, very encour- | 

‘singly, “you are quick tolearn. You can make 
‘fine scholar if you try.” 





Learning won’t do me any good. I’m one} farther than prudence would have advised, when | 





DANIEL MAXWELL 


“You must have a better opinion of yourself. 
There is good in you,—good in every soul God 
has created.” 

“He didn’t make me.” 

“Who did?” questioned Mr. Harris, in sur-| 
prise. | 

“Satan, and he made father and smother, and 
all the rest of us. Weare all alike. I was born 
all wrong, and can never get turned around.” 

There was a fierce wrath in his face as he ut- 
tered these words. I cannot say how much I 
was perplexed and startled. Of the conversa- | 
tion which followed I knew nothing, for it was | 
time for me to leave the room. | 

I overtook Olive Fleming on my way home. | 
“Olive,”’ I exclaimed, curiously, “tell me about | 
that strange boy, Daniel Maxwell!” 

“He is a terrible fellow,’ replied Olive. | 

“What has he done?” 

“Everything. It is said that he set fire to the 
meeting-house, just because the minister said | 
something to provoke him, and it burned down. 
He half-killed Phil Pratt, and drowned old Mrs. 
Capron’s dog, and shot Fanny Howe’s cat, and | 
stole twenty dollars from Esquire Jones, and | 
ever so much more. He was in jail all Jast win- 
ter. Everybody says he will make a murderer | 
or highwayman, and be hung sometime.” 

This information was enough, certainly. I) 
clearly saw that Maxwell was a very dangerous | 
boy, and resolved to avoid him. 

The next day Daniel Maxwell’s seat at school 
was vacant. The next day he did not come, nor | 
the next. He had unexpectedly left school, and | 
we all heartily rejoiced, without even caring to 
inquire the cause. As I lived longer in Harrow- 
dale, I learned more of him. He lived on a 
narrow cross-road, in an “uncanny” neighbor- 
hood, where a dozen old, unpainted houses 
stood closely huddled together, and tenanted by 
people whose room was generally better than 
their company. His parents had notoriously bad 
reputations. They were illiterate, intemperate, 
and far better acquainted with the sheriff than 
they were with the minister. 

It was quite two months before I again saw 
Maxwell. By a strange fortune I met him one 
day on a lonely woodland road, a full mile 
from home! You can conceive how terrified I 
was. I had been ont searching for my favorite 
grayhound, Don. Two days he had been miss- 
ing, and the most diligent inquiry brought no 
trace of him. 

All the morning I had wandered over hills and 
fields, thinking it possible some accident had dis- 
abled him, and he might be lying somewhere 





| 





half-starved and helpless. I had already gone 





tress, and immediately followed the signal, re- 
gardless of everything else. 

Rapidly I hurried on, through brush and 
brake, and brier, until, stopping to listen again 
for the sound, and hearing nothing, I suddenly 
became aware that I had lost my reeloaning and 
did not know which way to turn. Tall trees 
were about me now, and as | Iooked around, the 
whole locality looked strange. After about half 
an hour’s toil, I had so far bettered my situation 
as to find a narrow road, though I knew no better | 
than before where I was. I continued walk- 
ing until I seemed only to be going deeper into 
the woods, and then I sank wearily upon the 
ground and began to cry. 

At that moment I heard footsteps approaching, 
and from behind a clump of low pines, the stout | 
form and forbidding face of Daniel Maxwell ap- | 
peared. ° 

I started up in affright, but his surprise at the | 
sight of me probably about equalled my own | 
alarm. All the wicked deeds that I had ever | 
heard charged to him came vividly before me; | 
and now a horrid surmise added itself to the | 
rest. He knew that I had changed my seat in | 
school to avoid him, and, merciless and revenge- | 
ful, as I believed him to be, I thought that per- 
haps he had killed my dog! Here I was alone 
with him, beyond help or friendly call. What 
greater injury might he not do me? 

The thought almost paralyzed me. 
dently read my thoughts. | 

“Do you take me fora bear or a wolf? Do | 
you think Iam going to eat you up?” he asked. | 











He evi- 


bushes, and I slowly followed. Somehow, my 
dread of the wickedest boy in H:avrowdale seemed 
to have departed. Perhaps my anxicty to find 
my dog was so strong as to destroy for the mo- 
ment all sense of danger. 

In a few minutes we came in sight of Don, 
crouching by a hollow stump, with one foot in a 
strong steel-trap. 

The dog whined, and looked into my face with 
an expression of affection and mute suffering. 
Maxwell instantly set about releasing the eap- 
tive. He soon opened the trap, and lifted out the 
bleeding, bruised limb of the dog, and carefully 
examined it. 

“Is his leg broken?” L anxiously inquired. 

“No, but it’s badly cut. He ean use it a little.” 

Don took a few steps, hardly touching the 
wounded paw to the ground, and then stopped 
and lay down. He was weak and faint from 
long fasting and torture. 

Maxwell took him in his arms and earried him 
Without speaking, only saying as he did so, “I 
will take the dog home for you.” 

After we had walked some distance, he sud- 
denly said, “Miss Martha, ll leave you now. 
You are nearly home. You and Don will get 
along very well without me, I guess.” 

“T shall not forget your kindness to-day, Dan- 
iel Maxwell,” I returned. 

He turned on his heel, looking almost as if he 
felt insulted. 

“How very good you are! I thank you very 
mneh,”? enid he, in a cavanntic tone. 

I did not know what reply to make, and we 
both stood silent a minute, Maxwell meanwhile 
nervously kicking the leaves and gravel under 
his feet. He then spoke very abruptly,— 

“What made you think I killed your dog?” 

“O, I heard—I heard’’—I stammered confused- 
ly, and stopped. 

“You’ve heard all sorts of 
about me? Of course you have. 

“But I shall never think as harshly of you 
again, I know. J wish it was in my power to be 
of service to you.” 

“What could you do?’ 

“T would like to give you a chance—do some- 
thing to make you grow better and happier.” 

“You couldn't.” 

“My father is kind and good to everybody. 
Tle would be glad to help you, [am sure, if you 
would like to do right.” 

‘He can’t.” 

“He would give you work, and wages, and a 
good place to live; and if you were steady and 
industrious, by-and-by people would have to be- 
lieve that you are not bad.” 

*“T don’t care whether they believe ’m bad or 
good.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way, for you ought 
to care. You can make a noble man if you 


raseally things 
That’s just it.” 


It was impossible for me to utterasound, “Miss| have a mind to. Mr. Harris says you are the 


Martha, don’t be afraid. I shall never hurt you. | brightest scholar he ever had. 
? J | 
| well, now, for J know you can.” 


I’m not wicked enough for that.” 
I made no reply. 

- | 

“What made you come so far from home | 


Do try and do 


He seemed touched by my words, but made no 
reply, and there was another silence. Then I 


alone ?”” | said, “I will tell my father how kind you have 


“I—I—came to find my dog, and—somebody’s | 
killed him!’’ I sobbed, in desperation. | 
“And you think I killed him? I know you | 
do,” said he, in a quick, unnatural tone. 
“Yes—no—I don’t know.” | 
Just then a low, distant cry of some animal | 
reached my ears. 1 listened intently. Then | 
came the long, unmistakable how] of a dog. 

“It’s Don! it’s Don!” I cried, forgetting every- | 
thing. ‘Don! Don! Don!” with all the power | 
of my lungs I called; and immediately a sharp, | 
quick bark answered my voice, followed by an- | 
other cry of pain. 

“O dear! Something dreadful has happened | 
to him, I know there has!” I exclaimed, in dis- | 
tress. | 

“I shouldn’t wonder if he has got into one of | 
Joe Prouty’s fox-traps. He has some set about 


9 many in the world. I wish I was out of it,” | I heard in the direction of Holmes’ woods, some- | here,” said Daniel. ‘“I’ll go and see.” 


~in a despondent voice, 


\ thing that sounded like the voice of a dog in dis- | 


been to me to-day, and will ask him to give you 
employment and help you on.” 

“It’s too late. I’m too far on the wrong track. 
Something may happen soon, I can’t heip it 
now. You'll have reason to hate me. I'm one 
too many in the world. I wish T was dead!” 

Saying this, he pulled his hat over his eyes 
and hurried away. Poor Maxwell! Of all vic- 
tims of evil circumstances, I believed him to be 
the most unfortunate. To think of his bringing 
up—and what a home he had—and what com- 
pany! I conld not help contrasting his condition 
and privileges with my own, and the more I did 
80, the more I pitied him, 

When I reached home, I found my father and 
mother alarmed at my Jong absence, and on the 
point of sending to search for me. I related 
what had occurred between Maxwell and myself, 
The boy’s langnage seemed to impress my father, 


He started off, forcing his way through the| and he suid, reflectively,— 
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“Twill see this strange youth. 
be saved from a bad end,” 

A week passed. I had not seen Maxwell in the 
meantime. Father had determined to offer him 
a good situation in his mill, and had twice been 
to the boy’s home, but failed to find him. 

On a clear morning, bright with the beauty of ; 
carly autumn, I went out to pass the day with 
my friend Olive Fleming. She lived in a great 
old-fashioned house just over the river, and the 
walk thither was not a longone. With a happy 


Perhaps he can 


heart and bounding step, [came to the bridge. 
It was & narrow foot-crossing, laid to accommo- | 


| 
| 


date neighbors who preferred a shorter way than 
the main road, 

Absorbed in the beauty of the scenery around | 
me, I ventured on with less caution than usual. 


The sudden report of a gun, fired by some sports-| tered the parlor, and greeted me almost as an 


man in an adjacent grove, startled me so that I} 
miaude 2 misstep. One wild shriek, and I went | 
down, vainly clutching at the planks of the 
bridge as I sank into the river. 

I cannot describe the terrible experience of the 
next moments. The current was swift, and rap- 
idly bore me down past the bend of the stream, 
under the hanging ledges, into the shadow of the 
dark hemlocks. There was the roar of waters 
all about and above me,—a confused horror of 


dzowning and death. I remembered somehow 


_in a city in Ohio, and I went there to visit her. 





getting my head to the surface, with my hands ; 
clinging t + a floating plank, and that some strong 


Diank. 

When 1 awoke to consciousness, I was upon | 
my own bed, in my own home, and mother, and 
father, and Dr. Wells were standing anxiously 
near hic, 

“What is the matter?” I gasped. 

“Dear child, you fell into the river and were 
alnost drowned,” answered my mother, bending 


“O, yes, remember, 

My nervous system had reecived a terrible 
shock, and it was not till the next day that I felt 
inclined to talk about the accident, 


saved me from a life of crime. Only the day 
azm had litted me there, The rest was all a| before meeting you I had been let into the plot 
| of Aaron Maxwell and his confederates to rob 


| your words about your father troubled me exceed- 
over and fondly kissing me. | 


O dear! O dear!” | 


Then [ tokl my mother that [could not remem- | 


ber all that happened, Thad a confused idea of | hoarsely. “I was fishing at the river, screencd 
something. Iwas sure I felt a hand take hold | behind some bushes on the bank, when you fell 
of me for a moment, and then it let go, just as I | off the bridge. 


caught a plank, 


Mother made no reply, There was a sad look 


“You are keeping somcthing from me!” I cried. 
“What is it?” 

She then disclosed to me who my real deliverer 
was. My wild seream when I first sank was 
heard by several persons at a distance; but it ap- 
peared that only one was near enough to notice 
my fall, or render me any aid. That was Daniel 
Maxwell. A man running out of the grove (the 
sie man whose shot had frightened me) saw 
Maxwell plunge into the river, and seize me, and 
swim with me towards the shore till my hands 
clutched the floating plank, when he immediate- 
ly sank, and was scen no more, 

“What, was he drowned?” I exclaimed. 

“We fear so, The sportsman and other help- 
ers who had arrived took you from the water 
and brought you home.” 

“But couldn’t they save him?” LT asked. 

“No, dear. Everything was done that could 

edone, And now the river has been dragged, 
but they cannot even find his body, There, you 
must not talk any more now. It is very, very 
sad, but we cannot undo what is past.” 

Only three days later, father’s counting-room 
was entered, the safe was broken open, and two 
thousand dollars taken from it. A large reward 
was promptly offered for the detection of the 
robbers. Two strangers had been noticed pre- 
viously, lurking about the premises, accompanied 
by Aaron Maxwell, Daniel’s father. The men 
could not be found, but Aaron was arrested; and 
though nothing was proved against him, no one 
doubted his participation in the robbery. 

Now, indeed, did the singular language young 
Maxwell had used come vividly to my mind: 
“You will hate me soon. Iam one too many in 
the world, I wish I was dead.” 

What could he mean? Was he an accom- 
plice of the robbers? I feared so; but suspicion 
could not harm him now, The pitiless waters had 
closed over him, and the guilty secrets of his 
heart were buried from earthly knowledge for- 
ever, 

Three years had passed, when one day a letter 
caine, directed to me ina bold, unknown hand. 
I opened it and read,— 

“Tam not under the sod or under the water. 


an trying to lead a better life, and am happy. 
DANIEL MAXWELL.” 


I 


I was amazed. The wayward boy was not 


| 
| 


: : | rent carrying us both quite a distance down. 
ou her face which I could not interpret. | 





drowned, after all! Tcould not fathom the mys- 
tery suggested in that brief letter, but it filled | 
me with agrateful satisfaction, because it con- | 
tained the words, “Iam trying to lead a better | 
life,’ 





Yifteen years passed before I heard anything 
more of Daniel Maxwell. The friendship be- 
tween myself and Olive Fleming (now Mrs. Olive 
Weston) had suffered no declension. She lived 


One day, as we were sauntering together down 
one of the principal streets, we were met by a gen- 
tleman who bowed to Olive as he passed. His 
eyes then fell upon me, and a look of surprise 
and it seemed to me of recognition overspread 
his face. 

“Who is that gentleman?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Andrew Luker; one of the firm of Lee- 
man, Luker & Co., the heaviest dry-goods house 
in town.” 

The next morning, while Olive was out, I re- 
ceived a call from Mr. Luker. He arose as I en- 


old acquaintance. I was puzzled. “Your face 
is familiar,” I said, “but not your name.” 

He smiled. “You are unacquainted with An- 
drew Luker, but you were once acquainted with 
Daniel Maxwell.” 

“Is it possible that you are Daniel Maxwell?” 
I exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“Do you remember the day I met you in the 
woods, and what you said to me at parting?” he 
asked. 

“Perfectly,” I replied. 

“Those few words of kindness, I am sure, 


your father. You spoke hopefully tome. Your 
sympathy touched me, and then, for almost the 
first time, my blunted conscience felt a shock, 
and my reckless nature owned some sense of 
guilt. 

“Remembering the wicked plot I was privy to, 


ingly. Shortly after this, I heard a conversation 
between Maxweil and his wife which made me 
certain that I was not theirson. Ihated thelifel 
was leading, and began to form the resolution 
to make for myself a better fortune. A strange 
chance favored me,’ continued Mr. Luker, 


I saw you struggling in the 
water, and plunged in after you, the strong cur- 


“J was 2 good swimmer, but in trying to take 
you ashore I must have over-exerted myself, for 
I only remember seizing the floating plank and 
placing you on it, and then I lost all conscious- 
ness. Probably I still kept up a feeble struggle 
for life, for when I came to myself some time 
after, I was hanging by my hands among a 
drifted mass of brushwood, with my head above 
water, With great difficulty I crawled to the 
bank and laid myself down under a thicket, ut- 
terly exhausted. I think the place was not less 
than half a mile below where the accident hap- 
pened, 

“While lying there concealed, I heard some 
men very near me, ‘Well,’ muttered one, ‘I’m 
glad he died doing a good deed. I reckon ’twas 
his first.’ 

“**Aye, aye,’ said the other, ‘and lucky for him, 
too. If Dan Maxwell’s drowned, he’ll never be 
hung.’ | 

“Instantly a new idea seized me. I was sup- 
posed to be dead. I would take pains not to 
correct that impression. I would get myself 
quietly out of the neighborhood, and in some 
other place far away, begin my life anew. Full 
of this resolution, I crept to a securer conceal- 
ment in the rocks, some distance above, and 
spent the day drying my clothes in the sun. No 
one discovered me in my sly nook, and at night- 
fall, hungry but determined, I took the road, 
and walked rapidly several hours. 

“That night I had nothing to eat but a few raw 
cars of green corn that I plucked on the way, but 
when day returned, I ventured to beg for food. 
Thus I travelled for two hundred miles, subsist- 
ing as I could, and sleeping in barns, till I was 
fairly out of the State. 

“T now took the name of Andrew Luker, and 
sought for work. It was the season of fruit- 
gathering, and [ offered my services to a busy 
farmer. He looked at me suspiciously, but final- 
ly, as he was much in need of help, he concluded 
toemploy me. He found me active and faithful. 
IT remained with him three years. I worked on 
his farm in summer, and attended school in win- 
ter, making the best use of the opportunities I 
had. 

“One day a man stopped at the house, who I 
learned had come direct from Harrowdale. He 
was a stranger to me, and I was evidently a stran- | 
gertohim. He stayed to dinner, and when I ven- 
tured to say I knew your family, and made some 
inquiries, he was free to talk, and among other 


! dull and poor in her eyes. 





things, mentioned the escape of the only dangh- 


posed fate of the boy who rescued her. 
formation prompted my letter to you. 

“Shortly after this, ] went farther West, and 
stopped in this city. The recommendations I! 
brought secured for me a situation in Mr. Lee- 
man’s store. I rose steadily in the confidence of 
my employer, and in a few years became his 
partner.” 

“Did you know that Mr. Luker is an old ac- 
quaintance of yours?” I said to Olive when she 
came home. “You knew him years ago in Har- 
rowdale.” 

“IT am sure I never saw him till I came to 
Ohio.” 

“Well, then,’ I rejoined. “Mr. Andrew Luker 
is Daniel Maxwell, the terror of our school-days.” 

“Impossible!”’ cried Olive. “A nobler man 
cannot be found. He is everywhere loved and 
honored.” 

“And his history clearly proves,” I said, warm- 
ly, “that there isa germ of goodness in every 
human heart, and that there is power in sympa- 
thetic kindness to bring it out to bloom and 
perfect fruit.” 


That in- 





COMMON THINGS. 


Give me the common things of life, 
The good and ill of common fates, 
The tranquil, middle grornd that lies 
Between the high and low estates. 


The victories of place and power 
Their lanrels for the brow may bind, 
While in the strife the heart is le’t 
‘To wander luncly, dumb, and blind. 
M. E. N. atnmawar. 





For the Companion. 


OUT IN THE WORLD. 

Onc of God’s greatest blessings to the young 
is a home; and one of Satan’s worst temptations 
is to turn them away from its hallowed influ- 
ence and wholesome restraint. We have heard of 
a young and happy country girl, who once 
thought her home the loveliest spot, and her 
family the dearest and best on earth. She dwelt 
among her own, and desired no better company 
than she found in her native town. Thus far 
she had not been led into temptation. 

But one summer, before she was yet eighteen 
years old, a rich and gay girl, shattered in health 
by late hours and thin dresses, came to the farm 
to board. There she idled away the summer, 
flaunting her plumes, her jewels and her flowers 
before the dazzled eyes of her rustic friend. 

Unfortunately, at the same time an old play- 
mate, brought up on the next farm, returned 
home from the city (where she had been working 
in a shop), decked out in cheap finery, to be 
waited on by her already toil-worn mother. 

The glow of what seemed such gay and casy 
lives fell on and dazzled the eye of this young 
girl, She forgot that she had not money to 
warrant the show and the idleness of the lady,— 
if anything can do that,—and she had no idea of 
the weary life and the poor home of the shop- 
girl in town. 

She was already led into temptation, but in 
her folly and her blindness she did not pray, 
“Deliver me from evil.’ She grew weary of the 
free air of the hills, the singing of the birds, the 
healthful labor of the milking-yard and the 
dairy, and of her simple rustic garb. 

Very soon her lovely, God-given home looked 
She first wearied of, 
and next despised it. The wild dream of a gay 
city life had seized on her imagination, and 
nothing but its fulfilment would satisfy her. 

Her parents were able to support her, and 
they needed her help athome. They argued and 
plead with her, but in vain. She coaxed, she 
teased, and finally threatened that unless they 
gave their permission she would go to the city 
without it. 

This settled the question. She was neatly 
fitted out for the city, and expected to work in 
the shop with her playmate, when she returned. 
The village pastor gave her a letter, commend- 
ing her as one of the lambs of his fold to a city 
minister, and they all hoped and prayed for her 
success, 

The gay illuminations, lately so highly prized 
as parlor ornaments, were taken down from the 
wall and placed in her trunk to deck her city 
room, with the prayer that their daily lessons 
might be heeded,—“Thou God secst me;” “Lead 
us not into temptation.” The well-worn Bible— 
whose leaves were perfumed by pressed violets, 
wild roses and geranium-leaves—was being laid 
in the trunk, when the young girl, whose eyes 
could only look on bright things then, thrust it 
aside with an impatient remark, that she did 
“not want to take that shabby old thing” wi h 


|her, and that she would soon have money 


enough, and would buy a Bible with a velvet 
cover and gold clasps,”—like the unused one of 
the rich lady who had trifled away her summer 
at the farm-honse. The Bible was left at home, 
and money given her to buy a new one as soon 


iter from drowning, and her regrets at the sup-tas she reached the city. 





The hour for the last evening prayer at home 
arrived, and the heart of the father went 
out to God for blessings on his child. Tears 
flowed from every eye, and perhaps the young 
girl wavered for a moment, and wished she were 
not going to leave those who loved her so top. 
derly, But the “Amen” was spoken, and she 
went to her pillow, to repeat her gay dicams, 
which were now so nearly reality. 

After a journey of thirty hours, she and hey 
friend reached their dull attic, in a poor, narrow 
street, and the next day she began her work. 

The room where she was to spend cleven 
hours every day, was up five flights of stairs, and 
was crowded with girls, not all of them tidy in 
their dress or modest in their manners. The air 
was heavy with the steam from damp broadcloth 
and buekram, and was sickening to lungs fresh 
from the mountain air. 

But there was plenty of company, and much 
talking and jesting, which in a degree atoned 
for this, so that at night our young mountain 
girl said she had enjoyed her day. ; 

As the days wore on, she wearied of the place 
and the work, and of the dull attie—so unlike 
her pretty room at home—which she shared with 
two shop-mates, These girls sat up at night to 
do “picee-work” by the light of one smoking 
kerosene lamp, either to eke ont their poor 
wages so that they could pzy their board, or 
else buy an additional ribbon. But this over. 
work our little stranger would not do, because, 
she said,— 

“If Tean’t pay my board, my father ean.” 

Sunday came. But how different from tho 
calm, quict Sabbath among the hills! The 
crowded boarding-house, with the noise of clat- 
tering fect and shouting voices, 2nd with its 
smell of onions and cabbage (odors inseparable 
from such poor homes), and the sight of stip. 
shod girls, too weary to mount their finery, all 
combined to make our poor young stranger 
lonely,—homesick she had resolved never to be, 

She was too weary tu seek a place of worship, 
so she lay in bed all day, except at meal-times, 
and resolved that she would find a new home as 
soon as she could get time. But she could find 
no time without being away from her work, 

A few weeks more, and she grew desperate, 
She could not endure the vile air of the work- 
room, nor that of the stifled attic, which was her 
only refuge from it! 

Feeling sure that her skill with her needle 
would secure her work with some respectzble 
dress-maker, she gave up her place and sct off to 
seck anew one. But she knew little of the difi- 
culties that lic in the way of strangers in a great 
city. 

No one needed her. Indeed, every one to 
whom she applicd had just discharged help. 
She returned, weary and disheartened, to the 
attic she had given up in the morning; but it 
was already taken by another girl! 

She had still a little money left of that she 
brought from home, so she could pay for lodg- 
ings elsewhere; but it was a perilous situation 
for an unprotected, inexperienced girl. 

Her money was soon gone, and she wrote 
home for more, saying that she was out of work, ° 
Her parents sent the money, but heard no more 
from her for weeks, till she wrote again, saying 
that she could not find work, and needed more 
money. Her father then went to the city to 
urge her return; and after some search he found 
her, but not where she said she was living. But 
his entreaties were in vain, “She was not going 
home to be langhed at, before she had seen any- 
thing of city life. She could take care of her 
self, and only wanted a little moncy till the 
work came on.” 

He found that she had never delivered his 
pastor’s letter, never bought the “velvet-bound 
Bible,” never entercd the house of God! 

The father returned with a heavy heart, after 
giving her what money he could space, and 
warning her of the dangers that lay in her 
pathway. 

Months passed after that, and no news came 
from her. Her father wrote to the young gitl 
with whom she went to the city, and she re 
plied that she “had nothing to say about her 
that she had once heard she had gone to New 
York, and again that she was back in Boston; 
but she knew nothing of her.” P 

The anxious parents soon saw that their 
neighbors knew more of their child than they 
did,—probably through the girl who “jad noth 
ing to say about her” to them. a 

The farmer, who a year before was I his 
prime, soon looked haggard, worn and old; - 
brown locks of his wife had turned gray, 
her rosy cheek taken on an ashen hue. The 
pitving neighbors soon ceased to speak the name 
of their child, and all was now as if the grave 
had closed over her. 
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gritten in high glee, saying that she had now 
found a place that pleased her, in a large jewelry 
qnd fancy store, where she had salary cnough to 
dress well, to live ina fine house, and to attend 
concerts, lectures, and everything. Accompany: | 
ing this letter was a box with a chain and 
Jocket for one sister, and bracelets for another! 

But the young sisters never saw the jewelry. | 
It was locked up in the old “secretary”? till | 
farther developments should show who the 
owner was; for the sensible father well knew 
they were never earned by honest toil. 

Soon there came another letter, brimming over 
with wild joy at the gay life she was leading, 
promising 2 Visit home, and suggesting the plan 
of taking back one of her sisters to the city with 
her. 

“T would throw her into a lion’s den sooner 
than suffer her to go!’’ said the father. And 
the name of the writer was not spoken again 
save in silent prayer to God. 

One night, as the family were gathered around 
the fire, they were startied by the sudden ap- 
pearance of this poor child, looking pale, fright- 
enedand sick. She had no time for faise ex- 
yes or ariful plans; but told, amid her sobs 
thatshe had been acensed of theft by her em- 
ployer, and to avoid arrest she had fled by night 
to the one only door in all the wide world that 
was open to her, 

She begged to be hid up “in the old north 
chamber,” that the neighbors might not know 


society. It is not of these we write; but of those ! 
girls who, through a passion for gay dress and 

vain company, turn their backs on good homes 

and useful work, and rush into temptations. 

Let those who can do so keep away from large 
cities, where they have neither home nor friends, 
and let such as cannot, pray without ceasing, | 
“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us! 


from evil.” | 





For the Companion. 


OUR FRIGHT. 
Down East, where I used to live, the boys had a} 
way of carning a little pocket-money every fall, by | 


gathering and selling hazel-nuts. The hazel-nuts | 
which grew there, like those on the St. John’s and | 
the St. Francis, were much like “filberts,” and ful- 
ly as large. | 
Our way of gathering nuts, however, was a pecu- | 
liar one, and as I think now, a very cruel one. We | 
did not pick them up, one by one from the ground, | 
nor gather them in the burr from the bushes. We | 
had what we considered 2 much better way. | 
We used to wait till about the 20th of October, | 
and then rob the squirrels’ nests! Not the gray | 
squirrels, for there were very few gray squirrels in 
that Northern country; nor yet the red squirrels, for | 
these latter never lay by large hoards of food for | 
winter; but the thrifty little striped squirrels, or; 
“chippers,” as we called them. 
The region around was unsettled, and for the most 
part covered with forest. While trapping one au | 
tumn, three of us—boys of twelve or thirteen—had | 
discovered a famous place for hazel-nuts. It was | 
she was at home, She confessed much of her | ©” 4 small river, called Lurvey’s Stream, in an un- | 
past iil-doing in her mother's car, and begged to settled township to the north-west, which the peo- | 
we saved from the officers who might follow her, |P1° designated as No. 17. Seventeen was the num- | 
| ber it bore on the Survey Map, 
From the farms where we lived, up throngh the 
woods to Lurvey’s Stream, the distance was about | 
five miles. The place where the hazels grew was in | 
a valley, between two mountains, in a sort of natural | 
meadow or interval, with grass and bush-clumps. | 
The hazel-bushes grew along the stream, overhang- | 
ing the banks, 
It was a lovely wild spot, a quiet nook of Nature’s | 
own making, walled in on each side by high, spruce- | 
elad ridges. The valley was narrow. From the | 
bank of the stream back to the foot of the ridges, it | 
was nowhere more than seven or eight rods,—often 
not more than four. Just at the foot of the knolls, 
above high-water mark, the squirrels used to dig | 
their holes and locate their store-houses. 
Rough boys as we were, we hada keen sense of | 
the beauty of this secluded valley. It was a place | 
to which we delighted tocome. For more than four | 
years we kept the locality secret, so as to enjoy a | 
monopoly of the trout, partridges and nuts; for this | 
natural interval, half open and sunny, swarmed | 
with partridges. On a bright autumn day, the tall | 
grass woukl be alive with them. Tront and par- 
tridges were worthless to us, save to eat; but the 
hazel-nuts sold for four and five cents a quart. 
Naturally enough, we valued the nuts highest. 
All through Angust and September, the busy | 
chipmunks worked. In October we dug them out, 
The striped squirrel digs hole in the earth,—gener- 
ally in a bank-side and on dry ground,—from two to 
ten fect in length, and at the end of this tunnel it 
hollows out its eapacions granary. 
Usually, the squirrels go deep cnongh to get below 
the frost; and in here, comfortable and cosey, they 
pass the winter, when snow i3 deep on the earth 
above. Sometimes, when there comes a “thaw,” 
with warm weather and rain for a number of days, 
a few of them will venture out, but not often till 
the first of April. 
We used to set off for Lurvey’s Stream after nuts, 
armed with shovel, hoe, crowbar, 2 two-quart meas- 
ure, and one or more meal-bags. There was no 
tronble in finding the squirrel-holes. We could see 
the squirrels running back and forth, or our dog 
would find the entrance toa nest. 

The nests contained from four quarts to half a 
bushel of the nuts cach,—ordinarily, from seven to 
ten quarts. I recollect that in one nest we found 
eleven two-quart measurefuls,—all the work of one 
little creature, of not more than two ounces’ weight. 
Ned said it was too bad to take them all away from 
him. He was right, and I am sorry to record the 
fact that we took any of his store; but we left about 
two quarts, and thought then that we were acting 
very generously. Two quarts of nuts were worth 
ten cents; and ten cents was quite an item with us 
in those days. 

The fourth fall we had a rather disagreeable ad- 
venture while we were on our annual nut-gather- 
ing, and by it the whole neighborhood learned of 
our hazel-nut plantation. On the morning of the 
24th of October, we had gone to dig out squirrels, 
and took with us Tom’s gun to shoot partridges. 
We had also five er six small steel traps, that we in- 
tended to set for mink, on the stream. Our purpose 
was to stay ont two daysand nights, get all the hazel- 
nuts possible, and catch trout for food. 

We arrived at the stream abont ten o’clock in 





declaring her innocence of the charge made 
against her, 

Days went by, and she was a prisoner at 
home. She grew weary of the confinement, and 
yet refused to meet the charge bravely, and stay 
athome and live down the suspicion, She “hat- 
ed the country and country people,” and wanted 
togetoff inthe midnight train for New York, 
where her friends would defend her! 

§0,as he could do nothing else with her, the 
poor father drove her nine miles in the dead of 
the night, and seated her in the car, and put her 
incare of the conductor. 

But alas, the officers of the law were vigilant 
in their search, for the charge against her was a 
heavy one,—that of robbing her tmployer, and 
also of niding others to do iton a larger scale 
than she had the means to do, They were wait- 
ing the arrival of the car in Boston, to question 
the conductor as to her home and her friends, 
They seeured her at onee and earried her to 
prison fo wait her trial A portion of the jew- 
ery had Leen found in the trunks she had left 
behind her in her fright. 

All this, with 2 history of her eareer for the 
last two years, came out in the public prints, and 
was rend in the post-office of her native town 
the next night, to a score of men and boys! 

That child of a Christian home soon laid aside 
her iil-gotten finery, put on the garb of a con- 
viet, and beeame the companion of those who 
make 2 mock of sin. 

All restraint was now removed, Ter charac- 
terwas gone; and when her sentence expired, 
she cast off fear, and made her home with those 
who were wholly lost to virtue and truth, Ter 
name was a forbidden word at home, and the 
hearts of her parents were broken. 

She went down, step by step, in the broad 
road, 1 she found first a shelter and then a 
death-bed in 2 pubtie institution, before she was 
twenty-five years old, refusing to the last to re- 

turn home, 

And this was the end of that poor child’s gay 
dream of city life! 

If any regard this as a dark and untrue pic- 
ture, let them read the records of our many 
“Homes” for the fallen, and they will learn that 
thousands of innocent country girls, are allured 
by hope of ease, and pleasure, and fine dress; 
down to certain ruin. 

Itis a great mistake which many make who 
think these temptations peculiar to the ignorant 
and low, Sin, like Death, “loves a shining 
mark,” and there are hundreds to-day in haunts 
of viee, and in our penal institutions who were 
onee the pride of happy homes. 

The writer of this saw, but a few days ago, 2 
sirl sign her name to the rules of a “Home” for 
reform, in an elegant running English hand, 
such as very few ladies:write; and heard a tale 


| of the blaze. 


Then we turned our attention to fishing. The! where we had cleaned our trout, there were more of 


stream abounded in crooks and bends, with deep | the tracks, as if the creature had eaten up the refuso 


holes under the banks, which were well stocked, after we had left in the morning. When they saw 
with speckled trout. Grasshoppers served for bait,! these tracks the older boys changed their minds, 
and we were not long pulling out as many as we | and said it must have been a very large wood-shock 
thought we should use that night. Ned canght one | or fisher-cat. 
that would have weighed nearly two pounds. That | To lure the creature, several partridges were shot 
was certainly just one of the best places for hunting ‘and hung up on the bushes a few rods from the 
and fishing that ever was found. camp; and Addison caught a string of trout, some 
The locality we chose for our camp was well up | of which he hung in the same way. 
the valley. A great rock of many tons’ weight had| Now that we had the older boys with us, and tho 
some time rolled down from the mountain, and | guns well loaded, we felt very much braver, and ate 
stopped a few yards from the bank. Here we built | our share of trout and the potatoes we had brought 
an open shed-camp, between this big stone and the | androasted. As soon as it became dusk, we got un- 
stream. First we put up some poles on crotched | der our shed and sat quiet, keeping Rover with us. 
stakes, then covered them with flat hazel-boughs Save the lonely hooting of the owlsand the chirp of 
and long dry grass. | the grass-crickets, no sound was heard till quito 
Our fire was placed in front of this “shed,” be- | late in the evening. Then Rover growled, and wo 
tween two stones, and close to the water. We be-/| saw the hair begin to rise on his neck and shoulders. 
gan to get our supper by four in the afternoon; ser | “Whist!’’ muttered Dan. “He's coming, sure!" 
we had had no dinner, and were hungry as bears. A few minutes later, we heard twigs snap. Every 
It takes some time to dress and cook partridges | gn was now held ready. A little after, I heard the 
and fry trout. Night, too, comeson early the last of | same snuffling sound that we heard the night before, 
October. So it was dusk before we had our stew | and soon saw the same creature creeping towards 
half done. The camp-fire brightened, and the light | the partridges that were hanging froma bush. The 
gleamed in a ruddy streak across the stream.| boys all sawit. The animal raised itself stealthily, 
Crickets sang and chirruped in the dry grass, and | showing the white on its breast and under parts. 
the many wild sounds of the forest came to our ears | Dan fired, and Addison, too, at almost tho samo 
from the mountains on either sido. Here an ow] | instant; and Tom let his gun go somewhat at ran- 
was hooting, and there a raccoon gave its quavering dom. I recollect hearing a harsh snarl, but saw 
alto cry. | nothing more of the animal, for there was a great 
Presently Rover growled and dashed off down the smoke, We heard it rush through the brush. Ro- 
bank amongst the hazels. Then we heard him bark- ; Ver dashed after it. Away they went, up the side of 
ing excitedly. jthe mountain, Then we heard Rover barking 
“There’s something round here!” said Tom, set- | loudly. 
ting the spider of trout off the fire, and getting up| ‘He's run him into a hole,” Dan said. And as 
to look about. | Soon as the guns could bo re-loaded, we followed 
Ned was splitting wood a few steps away. ie noise made by the dog. 
stopped and came up to the fire. We found Rover in a great crevice, or cleft, in a 
“It’s n bear,” said he; “and we haven't a grain of ledge which overhung tho side of the valley. Ad- 
powder!” dison thrust in a pole, and we threw in stoncs. It 
We were not much afraid that bears wonld come | Seemed to be the mouth of a den into which the 
very near our fire. But as we stood there, we heard | creature had probably gone. But it was too eark 
the twigs snap, and saw Rover running towards us, | fT Us to see distinctly, and after groping around a 
barking and growling furiously. Tom caught up| While, we went back to our camp; but the cog 
the crowbar, and at the same moment I heard a | Would not come away. 
queer snufling noise, such as a wild anime] makes} For my own part, now that the excitement wes 
when eating fresh meat, and saw not three rods off, | Ver I was soon asleep under the shed, and slept 
a large dark-colored creature stealing up towards us i soundly till sunrise. When Iwaked, Dan and Acci- 
through the bushes and grass! ;son and Ned were just coming back to the camp. 
It would be false to deny that we were badly | They had been to the ledge into which Rover had 
seared. Rover, in his excitement, fairly backed in- | chased the animal. There were spatters of Llood, 


to the fire. All three of us jumped tothe other side | they said, all along on the grass and leaves, and 
on the rocks at the mouth of the den; but they 


could hear nothing of the creature, and a smoke 
| Which they had made in the crevice had failed to 
drive it out. 

But Addison and Dan were as much at 2 loss as wo 
had Deen ws to the hlud vf au anulmalitwae. They 
had never seen anything like it. It had a broad 
head and short cars, not in the least like alynx ora 
wild-cat. Then, too, its color was different from 
that of any wild animal we had ever seen in that 
section. So it remained a puzzle to us, as boys, 
what it could be. 

Since that time, however, I have seen what Cana- 
dian hunters call a carcajou, or glutton, also some- 
times called a wolverine; and, from what I recollect 
of this creature, I have no doubt it was a carcajou. 

The carcajou, or wolverine, is common in the 


IIe 


The animal was crouching close to the earth, and 
erept forward as if about to spring. It then raised 
itself quickly, and seizing the string of partridges, 
which Tom had hung on a bush a little back from 
the fire, turned and ran off with them. That was 
evidently what it wanted,—we thought it surely 
meant to jump at us, 

“He’s gone!’ exclaimed Tom. 
?”” 

We had never seen any creature like it before. 
Thongh as large as a very large cog, it did not look 
in the least like a bear. Besides, it had white on 
the under parts of its body, as we had all three seen 
when it reared itself up. It was much larger than 
an otter or a lynx, both of which animals we had 
frequently seen. It did not look like the description a eR 
ne heard of the catamount, cither; yet ied | north-western States of Coneetey and in British 
never seen a catamount, and feared it might be one, | America, about Hudson Bay; but I have heard of 
As quick as the animal ran away, Rover darted only two or three instances of its being seen in New 
after it. We could hear him barking in the bushes | York or New England. : 

at a little distance, and concluded that the creature The Hudson Bay trappers sny that it will ent 0 
had stopped to eat the partridges. It did not scem | deer at one meal, and that it often comes fearlessly 
to trouble itself much for the dog; and Rover clear- into their buts ae Lae 7 om ieeapned aery Have 
ly did not dare to spring upon it. taken. During the winter season it is said to come 
” Wreaiinatent muck supper after that. Rover's | around the fur forts, and to dig through the snow to 
actions showed plainly that the beast was prowling | get the old boots and moceasons which have been 


about, and not far from our camp. Ned was so} thrown out. 
afraid that it would smell the trout and come into 
the camp. that he threw those we had not cooked 
back into the stream. They floated down, and pres- 
ently we heard something splash heavily into the 
water below. We supposed it was the animal jump- 
ing into the river after them, as they floated past. 

Rover continued to bark in the woods for more 
than an hour. Then he came back to us for a few 
minutes, but soon ran off again and continued to 
bark at intervals. We did not dare to go to sleep. 

About midnight, the dog eame back to the camp 
again, with his back to us and his head pointed in 
the opposite direction, making a great outcry; but 
the animal did not come out in sight. 

Towards morning Ned and I went to sleep, but 
Tom kept watch. Altogether we passed a very un- 
comfortable night. Glad enough we were to see 
daylight again. 

As soon as the sun rose, we gathered our things 
and waded the stream to the other bank, then set off 
for home, keeping 2 sharp lookout on all sides, But 
we saw nothing of the animal, and reached home 
about nine o’clock in the forenoon. 

On the way home we had decided not to say much 
about the fright we had received. But we told 
Tom’s older brother, Addison, and another young 





“But what was 
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For the Companion. 
MEDIAVAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments, like funeral rites, and many other 
serious customs, may be said to have their fashions, 
These fashions, like dress, determine the character 
of the age that employed them. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws prescribed few corporal 
punishments, but inflicted fines instead, which were 
usually proportioned to the offences with singular 
minuteness, 

Though the corporal punishments were few, vet 
some of them were very severe. An offender's life 
in the olden time was accounted of very little value. 
For comparatively slight offences the gallows and 
the wheel were used as instruments of execution. 
Indeed, a gallows, or a tree with aman hanging on 
it, came to be such a common sight that it was some- 
times introduced in medieval manuscripts as a nat- 
ural ornament of a landscape. 

A common method of punishment in many Euro- 
pean countries, from the time of its invention until 
early in the present century, was the pillory, It was 
sometimes called the carcan in France, and the 
pranger in Germany. 

It seems that it was used in England even before 





of sin and woe which was enough to break a 
Woman's heart, and which should be a warning 
to all young girls, who, seorning good country 
homes, fly into the temptations of great cities. 

There is a large class of young girls who must 
carn their own bread, and who cannot find suit- 
able work in their native towns. They are 


the forenoon, dug out three squirrels, and then be- 
gan to shoot partridges, so as to have a stew for sup- 
per that night. 

Ned’s dog “Rover” would scour through the grass, 
among the hazel-clumps, and start up the partridges, 
Tom conld then shoot them almost as fast as he 
could load. I do not think we were more than an 
hour shooting thirteen; and we should have shot 





obliged to seels it in large cities. Many of them 
stand firm against all temptation, and come up 
noble, nsefal women, and take gond positions in 


more, but Tom's powder gave ont. In the excit- 
|ement, he had shot his powder-horn empty before 


man in the neighborhood, named Dan Murch, 
They laughed at us at first, but finally said they 
would go back with us in the afternoon, and take 
their guns with them. But they were sure it was a 
bear we had seen. 


the Conquest, thongh it was then called the stretch- 
neck, because the neck only of the criminal was con- 
fined. 

This barbarous invention generally consisted of a 
wooden frame. It was raised by a stout beam a 





So after dinner we all five set off, and reached onr | 
camp of the previous night about three o'clock. On} 
looking nbont, we found tracks in the mnd on the’ 
bank of the stream, near where the partridges had | 
heen devoured, as large as the palm of a man’s | 





he knew it. 





hand, with marks of claws, Andclose by oureamp, 


sufficient distance from a stool, on which the prison- 
er stood, to reach his neck. The criminal’s neck was 
closely confined in a hole in the centre of two closc- 
ly-fitting boards. His hands also were in like mans 
ner confined. 

Tt was said to have heen invented for the special 
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correction of mountebanhs and quacks, but 
it finally came into use for rogues of all classes, 


It is recorded of Robert Bassett, Mayor of Lon- | 


don, in 1287, “ 
He 
caused divers of them to be put in the pillory, as 
also one Agnes Daintie, for selling of mingled 
butter.” 

Not to criminals only was the use of the pil- 


bakers for making bread of light weight. 


lory contined, for heroes and martyrs were some- 
times made to suffer thereby. 

About the time of Elizabeth, whipping-posts 
came into use, and not only men, but women and 


that he did sharpe correction upon | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


From ancient times, the stronger part of crea-| they are evidently honest and only unfortunate. 


sibility of keeping their weaker sisters in order, 


fit alone. 


childven, were punished in this horrid manner. | 
They seem to have been very plentiful in 1639, | 


for a writer says,— 
“Tn London, aed within a mile, I ween, 
There are of jails or prisons full eighteen, 
And sixty whipping-posts.”’ 

The pictures of Titus Oakes undergoing the 
punishment of the whipping-post and pillory are 
found in many old volumes. 
prit ever more deserved the harshuess of these 
old-time corrections than this infamous man. 

Ile pretended that he had discovered a plot 
against the government, and took false oaths 
against many people whom he knew to be inno- 
cent, several of whom, on account of his perjury, 
He became very fa- 
mous from the excitement which his false state- 
ments caused, and was lauded as “The Saviour 
of the Nation.” 


were exccuted for treason. 


THE PILLORY. 

When the imposture was discovered, he was 
sentenced to be pilloricd in front of the royal ex- 
change, to be whipped from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and from Newgate to Tyburn, and thereafter to 
be pilloried five times a year as long as he lived, 
in different parts of the kingdom, 

Stocks also came into use with the public 
Whipping-post. Sometimes the whipping-post 
Was made to serve the purpose of stocks, it being 
furnished with clasps near the top and bottom 
for the wrists and ankles. When it was used as 
stocks, the culprit sat on a bench behind the 
post. Every parish had its stocks, where misbe- 
haved people were coniined for public derision. 

rhere is an amusing story told of Lord Cam- 
den’s experience in the stoeks. Wishing to grat- 
ify an idle curiosity, he persuaded an absent- 
minded friend to lock him in, The man forgot 
the circumstance, thus compelling the lord to 
spend the greater part of the day in continement, 
findings it impossible to procure his liberation, 

On liis pitifully beseeching @ passing traveller 
to release him, the man shook his head and 
passed on, remarking that “he was not there for 


nothing. 


WILIPVPING-PosT. 


A curious instrument of correction for refrae- 
tory pupils was the flogging-horse, in appearance 
something like a rustic table, though the top was 
made of beams riveted together, instead of 


boards. This stool, or altar of punishment, was 


used in the Free School of Litchfield, and there | 


many a2 curly-headed urehin has perhaps bowed 
ivf, \t wool Ad. 


dison, sh bbet nand Wel 


3) srt t’ ce} 


if not in penitence 


Aslimole, Garrick, Ju nn 


PeCUINES Lita CUUCHLION, 


Probably no eul- | 


PARISH STOCKS. 


Certain names were also applied to classes of 
women that seemed to have no counterpart in 
the opposite sex. 
stance, is always supposed to be a woman, though 


able character. 
According to a Frenchman who travelled in 
England in 1700, the ducking-stool, an instru- 


other. 
The chair hung upon a sort of axle, on which 


horizontal position. The scold being well fast- 
ened in the chair, the two beams were then 
placed as near to the centre as possible across a 
post on the water side, and being lifted up behind, 
the chair dropped into the water. 

In the seventeenth century another piece of 
machinery, called the Branks, was often used in 
place of the ducking-stool. 


passed round the neck and head, opening by 
means of hinges at the sides, and closed by a sta- 
ple, with a padlock at the back; a plate within 
the hoop, projecting inwards, pressed upon the 
tongue, and formed an effectual gag. 

Many more instances might be given of penal- 
ties that have had their day, and are now obso- 
lete, but enough has been cited to show by con- 
trast the blessings of civilization in modifying 
penal customs, and of securing public correction 
in the most mereiful way. ELMER LYNNDE, 


eal 
TRAMPS. 

A tramp is a man who goes wandering about 
the country on foot, either in search of work, 
food, or less honest gain, or because he has noth- 
ing else to do, Recently, owing to the scarcity 
of work and the dulness of the times, tramps 
have become quite numerous everywhere. 

It is sad to think of a man who has absolutely 
no home; who rises in the morning from beneath 
the trees, or from a hay-mow where he has 
slept, and without washing, combing, or brush- 
ing himself, starts aimlessly on his day’s tramp; 
who has come from nowhere and is seeking to 
reach nowhere; who is as far from his destination 
at night as in the morning. Such is the life of 
the tramp. 

There are two sorts of tramps,—those who are 
really poor and cannot get work, who would be 
glad to have something to do, and are wanderers 
because they have no means of living; and those 
who are lazy, and love a wandering, vagrant 
life, and who would not accept honest work and 
fair wages if they were offered to them. 
| The latter class lives by begging, and too 
}often by stealing. The dishonest and vagrant 
jtramp usually begins by doing one and ends 
| with the other. If he has to deal with a lady, 
jhe works upon her pity or her fears, as seems 
most likely to bring him what he wishes, and 
having received her bounty, will not hesitate 
also to steal from her what he can safely lay his 
hands on. 





What the vagrant tramp wants, is money and 


food. The food, too, must be what he likes best. 





| But he prefers money. This he can spend for 
| drink as well as food. And to get it he will beg 
from those he fears, and threaten those whom 
; he thinks it safe to treat in that way. 

These are but a few of the peculiarities of the 
{worst sort of tramps. They are a dangerous 
class of men in every way. To be sure, those 
who are really poor are to be pitied, and kind 
hearts will seek io give them food and work, if 


Laws were especially made for them, and meth- 
ods of punishment were invented for their bene- 


The shrew, or scold, for in-! 


many men were as much deserving that unenvi- 


ment of torture for scolds, consisted of an arm- | 
chair fastened to the end of two strong beams, | 
twelve or fifteen feet long, and parallel to each | 


it played freely, so as always to remain in the 


The instrument consisted of hoops of metal 


It is common for him to refuse butter for his | 
| bread, and ask for “grease,” that is, beef gravy. | 


tion seemed to be weighed down with the respon- | But those who are tramps from choice are not 


| proper objects of pity. Offer one of them work 
| and wages, and he will be very likely to refuse 
them, either with asurly look or a sneering laugh. 
The chief difficulty of dealing with these men 

| ig the danger of mistaking a poor man in search 


of work for a dishonest tramp, and of believing | 


pitiful tales which the latter can often tell. 

If a man comes to the door and asks for food, 
when only ladies are at home, it is hard to tell 
whether he is honest or not. The safest way, 

| perhaps, is to refuse to give to strange beggars; 
| though it is not easy to refuse one who seems to 
be honest and really cold, tired, and hungry. 


It is wise, however, for ladies who are alone | 
‘at home to be very cautious, and afford the | 
| tramp no chance to take advantage of her situa- | 


| tion; and, above all, not to admit any strangers 


| into the house, unless it is known that they have | 


| & proper errand. 

| It is for the officers of the law to stop the 
vagrancy that is now so common, sending to 
work-houses and prisons the men who make 
tramping a profession, and treating with every 
kindness and tenderness “God’s poor,”—the 
men of whom there are now, alas, too many; 

| who would do honest work, but can find no one 
in these hard times to employ them. 

A good beginning has been made within the 
last few months. <A great many vagrant tramps 
have been arrested, and when not able to give an 
;account of themselves, they have been sent to 
| Houses of Correction, where they are not able to 
indulge in their favorite vice of idleness, 

—_———_—$—_+or—____—_—— 
HIGH AIMS, 
Our aims are all too high; we try 
To gain the summit at a bound, 

When we should reach it step by step, 
And climb the ladder round by round. 
He who would climb the heights sublime, 

Or breathe the purer air of life, 


Must not expect to rest in ease, 
But brace himself for toil or strife. 


—+~oo—__—_ 


CUSTOMS OF PARLIAMENT. 

The recent trouble between the House of Com- 
mons and the London papers recalls one of the 
many odd, and in this age, senseless, customs of 

arliament which have come down from the 
olden time. 

The English are very loath to give up an an- 
cient custom, and will often cling to it long after 
its use and significance have ceased to exist. 

In former times, Parliament had to struggle 
constantly against the undue power and inter- 
ference of the kings. To preserve its liberties, 





the House of Commons was forced to have re- 
course to many ways which now seem strange 
to us. . 

One of these expedients was, to secure the 
{right to sit with closed doors, and to exclude 
‘everybody but members from the hall. 


harmless spectators, would be kept out. 
was made by which any member, rising in his 
| seat and saying to the Speaker that he observed 
“strangers” in the House, could clear it of all 
lookers-on. 

This rule, or custom, exists to this day; and 
even now it is in the power of any one of the six 
hundred and fifty members to turn out the spec- 
tators and reporters at any moment. A member 
recently told the Speaker that he “noticed stran- 
gers in the House,” when the Prince of Wales 
was in the gallery; and the heir to the throne, as 
well as the most humble spectator and reporter, 
was forced to go away. 

There are many other customs not less curions, 
and to our view, absurd. Our readers have 

| doubtless heard of the custom of searching the 
| Vaults of the Parliament House, just before the 
session begins, to see if some modern Guy 
Yawkes has not placed barrels of gunpowder 
there, with which to blow up the Lords and 
Commons. It is amusing that this should have 
been kept up for centuries, and in times when 
nobody thinks of that way of getting rid of 
troublesome statesmen. It is needless to say, 
that although the gunpowder barrels have been 
regularly searched for every day for two centu- 
ries and a half, they have never been found yet. 

One of the old traditional punishments of a 





}in any way improperly, is for the Speaker to 
threaten to “call him by name.” But the 
Speaker has never realiy gone so far as to actn- 
ally call any member by name. The dread of 
| incurring this penalty has always kept the most 
| refractory Commoners within bounds. 
er of the House was once asked what would 
| happen if he did inflict this dreaded punishment. 
| He looked perplexed for a moment, and then, 
lifting his hands, said, “Heaven only knows!” 

| 
spects diTerent from those of our Congress, 


and protect itself from too much royal dictation, | 


Thus | 
the spies and emissaries of the king, as well as | 
A rule | 


member who uses violent language, or behaves | 


A Speak- ; 


The customs of Parliament are in many re- | 
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Congress always meets at noon, and except at 
the end of the session, adjourns before dark, 
The House of Commons meets at four in the af. 
ternoon, and the House of Lords at five, ang 
their sessions usually extend late into the evey. 
ing, and sometimes far into the small hours of 
morning. 

The presiding officers in Congress wear no dif. 
| ferent dress from the other members, and no jp. 
signia to designate them. Both the Speakers of 
the House of Commons and the Lord Chancellor 
(who presides in the House of Lords) appear jy 
long white horsehair wigs, and silk gowns with 
baggy sleeves, the gowns reaching to their feet, 

The Houses of Parliament are the only legisla. 
tive bodies where the members wear their hats, 
It is curious to see assemblies noted for their 
dignity and formality sitting with heads covered, 
When a member rises to speak, he advances to 
the table and takes off his hat; but just as soon 
}as he has finished what he has to say, he claps 
|his hat down over his ears again, and keeps it 
there. Some wear their hats so far down that 

from the gallery you can scarcely see their faces, 
In both Houses of Parliament the benches arg 
ranged on the right and left of the presiding off. 
| cers, while cross-benches are ranged directly op- 
posite them. The seats on the right are ocen. 
| pied by the Ministers and the party which sup. 
| ports them; those on the left by the Opposition 
| leaders and their partisans; the cross-benches are 
; occupied by “independent members,’”’ who do 
| not attach themselves to either party. 

In the House of Lords the Prince of Wales and 
other royal peers sit on the front cross-bench, 
But although three of the Queen’s sons sit as 
peers, it is not customary for them to vote or 
take part in the debates. 

Members of the royal family are supposed to 
occupy a region above party strife. The Duke 
of Cambridge, however, who is the Queen's 
cousin, often speaks and votes; but this is be- 
cause, besides being a royal duke, he is comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, and when he takes part 
in the proceedings, it is in regard to military 
| affairs. 

There have been times when royal princes 
have mingled in party struggles; this was nota- 
bly the case in the Reform times of 1880, when 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cumberland, brothers of 
the King, made many angry speeches on oppo- 
site sides, calling each other violent and unbroth- 
erly names. 





< 


ter 
CHINESE PROPER NAMES. 


The proper names of the Chinese seem decidedly 
improper to us, there is so much bang-wang-chang 
about them, but probably our names seem just as 
queer to them. Of course, as the Chinese are not 
Christians, they have no Christian names, but they 
have what serves the same purpose,—a ming, as they 
call it,—and an additional surname, which nearly 
always has a surly sound, 

The four names which are at the same time proper 
and common in China, are Chin, Chang, Wang and 

Shih. The first means “gold,” and if the owner 
| does not carry it in his pocket, he always bears it 
| (chin) on his yellow face. The second (Chang) means 
“long,” and Mr. Long must be so called rather 
|} from the length of his pigtail, than his bodily stat- 
ure. Wang means “prince.”” The fourth (Shili) means 
“store,” and reminds us of the words boys use when 
they speak of throwing a stone at any one, though 
there is, of course, no such connection in China. 

These naines and all the surnames are put first in 
order, and the ming or mings follow after. Thus 
our friend Mr. Chin would sign a letter in this way: 
Chin chien-te, instead of Chien-te chin, as we might 
do, it we knew no better. The significance of these 
words shows that they form an eminently proper 
name, for they mean “Gold Behold Virtue.” Thisisa 
moral precept of great value, so that the poet’s ques- 
tion, “What's in a name?” does not apply in the Ce- 
lestial Empire. 

This is the general character of Chinese names, 
but sometimes the number of the child is used for 
its name, and then it is always coupled with the 
word “Great.” Thus our ald acquaintance, Mr. 
Chin, has six children, and is so proud of the cireun- 
stance that he names the last Chin Tatin, which, 
being interpreted, is “Gold Great Six.” It would 
be contrary to rule to leave out the “Ta.” You 
could not say Chang-tin, “Long-six ;’? you must say 
Chang Tatin, “Long Great Six.” 

A Chinaman, moreover, writes his name straight up 
and down, in a perpendicular line. Sometimes the 
prefix Ah is added to the ming, and used instead of 
the family name. In dealing with foreigners, the 
| Chinese dislike to use their real names, and take 
this expedient of avoiding them. They show in this 
a wise regard for their names. They intend to play 
all the dirty tricks they can with the unpigtailed 
races, but they do not wish to sully their Chins, of 
Wangs, or Shihs thereby. 

Our readers will remember that Bret Harte’s “Hea- 
then Chinee”’ was called by the appropriate title of 
“Ah Sin,” and it may be noticed on the signs of the 
Chinese laundries in our cities, how many Ah-f00s, 
Ah-chows, and Al-lums there are. 

To express our “Mrs.” the Chinese use their word 
“She,” which is not the same as our “she.” bese 
* bul 
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do not designate the goat’s wife as “slie-poat, 
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COMPANION. 








Mrs. Chin (our Mrs. Gould) would be Chin-She. 
That is if Mr. Chin were not a government official. 
In that case, Chin-She would be changed to Chin 
qai-tai, Which sounds like baby-talk. 


writes a contributor to Scribner's, “do not take them 
by the shoulders and drag them up on to the } illows, 
but get some one to help you. Let one stand on one | 
side of the patient, the other opposite, then join | 


hands under the shoulders and hips, and lift stead- 
ily and promptly together. 
those who lift, and docs not disturb the one who is 
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This method is easy for 
NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 





An acute critic has said that the character and jjfted.” | 
habits of a nation may be inferred from the common eee. ceecmmnniciad | 
greetings among them. The old Hebrew salutation, THLE OLD SCUOOLUOUSES | 





H 

School architecture is far from perfect, as many | 
an unlucky boy and girl know from experience, hav- | 
ing taken severe colds from windows opened to see 


«Shalum,” “Peace,” indicates the national longing 
fora quiet home, ‘and a conscience at ease. The 
Greek, “Chaire,” **Rejoice, be glad,” points to the 
jove of life and action, which was universal in 


cure ventilation. But the schoolrooms of to-day 
Greece. The Roman * Salve,” * Vale,” “Be healthy,” ? 


are a paradise compared with those of the last cen- | 





«Be strong,” shows the value attached to bodily tury. A veteran gives his recollections of boyhood 
strength ond vigor, and fitness for war. The Ar: at school: | 
“May God strengthen your morning!’ “If God w inl, 


The first winter I attended I remember that the | 
walls were almost black with sinoke and dirt. The } 
top of the room was thichly covered with balls of | 
oriental, “May thy shadow uever be less,” shows the paper which had been chewe Lu p — th OWN Ay rinst | 

; it. There was a large, open ureplace. The wood 

5 sity ¢ rreness stature. The + O} 

honor put on obesity and largeness = a The | used was green, drawn to the door sled length, and | 
French, “How do you carry yourself 2” points to the | sometimes in whole trees, to be cut up by the large 
regard for forms and outside appearances, which is | boys. ; : | 
ontrolling in France. The German, “How goes The room was very cold in the morning, and the | 
pag “A habi . ai ~ | Scholars were allowed to leave their geats and form 
it?” shows the habit of abstraction and generalizing, | 4 semicircle around the fire. | 

so universal in Germany, dropping out persons and The struggle for desirable positions often called | 
using the neuter gender. “The English, “How do down on the offenders severe discipline with a large | 
w “ — neti. Stick, Which was applied with more v ‘igor than now- i 
you do?” and “How are you® point to the practi a-lays. Large quantities of wood were burned dur- | 
cal character of the English mind, which insists that | ing the forenoon, and during the afternoon the large 

everybody must do something, and lead an active 

and useful life; and also their idea that character 
js of more importance than outward forms and cour- 


thou art well,”’ brings into the foreground the Arab’s 
faith in destiny and God’s providential care. The 




















| 
accumulation of burning coals would throw out in- | 
tense heat. 

Being honored with a front seat, with no desk be- 
fore me, [ have a vivid recollection of the torture I 
endured while compelled to face this fiery furnace, 
while in the morning Lhad suffered alinost as much 

| from the cold, being too small and weak to get a 
' glance at the jire through the dense crowd that en- 
cireled it. 

After reading my little lesson, which occupied but 
afew minutes, and taking a glance at the six pic- 
tures in Webster’s spelling-book, I had nothing to 

| do but turn and twist, and take a general survey of 
things. Lhad one amusement which was very pre- 
cious tome. It consisted in rolling wet paper intoa 
: id tossing it up the very steep aisle, and 
saa » Reve P ENS |) Ot l . 
them; but our tev olution a hundred years ago was | watehing it wall down again. Thiswas not one ot 
connected also with a blue color, used by artists. the requirements of the school, and I was often sud- 
In the paintings of the celebrated Raphael a, denly arrested while zealously engaged in it bya 
beautiful blue is used, which in his time (he died in | W2™™ and painful sensation about my ears and the 
p f : P roots of my hair. 
1520) was sold in quill tubes for its weight in gold. 
It was made from a very rare rock, and from being | : i i ee : re 
brought from across the sea was called “ultra- | ROSE AND LAVENDER GARDENS, 
marine.” “Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
During the American Revolution, the principal With its roses, the sweetest that carth ever gave, 
source of soda and potash was cut off, for these ar- | Sings the poet of roses, Tom Moore. But cultiva- 
then produced chiefly by burning wood | tion has made Europe the rival of Asia in its roses. 
A Mr. Leblane in France then | The Fireside Friend s 





tesies. 

There is certainly a curious resemblance between | 
national tastes and habits, and the forms of greeting, 
which is worthy of careful study. 

ae ne 
A REVOLUTION IN BLUE, 

We have all heard of red Republicans, and it 

seems quite natural to associate revolutions with 
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ticles were 


in our great forests. ays: 


invented a process of extracting soda from sea-wa- | The rose gardens of France are celebrated. Acres 
ter. It was observed that in the kilns in which this | of roses bloom in them for Tielio- 


the perfumer, 

| trope, mignonette and other floral plants are found 
43 ‘ ‘ esis ; | side by side with them in dense mi The air is 
look blue. On further examination, it was discov- heavy with almost sickening fragrance ak fonatlcs 
ered that they were colored with the blue called | around the breezes bear the sweet tidi gs that they 


ultramarine. Lefore, it had been brought from be- | “have flown over the gardens of Gaul in their 


) oom. 
yond thesea. After this discovery, it was extracted | “ 3ut who has heard of an English lavender field? 
from the sea itself, and at comparatively so small an | Very few, certainly, in this country. Fewer still 
expense that to-day it is used for painting carriages | have seen one. Yet within thirty miles of London 
and coloring common writing-paper. | these lavender fields have become quite an exten- 

— | sive and recognized industry, and there is annually 
| produced, in England alone, sufficient oil from the 








process was carried on, some of the bricks began to | 


is unknown, to be used in the production of other 
perfumes with more pretentious names. 

This plant isat the best between three years of 
age and seven. The harvest time is the first week 
in August. The flowers are then cut and taken to 
the distillery, followed by innumerable bees, which 
insects are especially fond of them. Here the essen- 
tial oil is pressed out, and is ready to be mixed with 


—- + - +e — - — —— 

| pl: ant to manufacture 30,000 gallons of spirits of 

FRIGHTENED BY A COMET, | lavender, besides a large quantity, the t otal of which 
| 


Comets have often frightened ignorant savages, 
and have been dreaded by superstitious people in 
cultivated and refined circles. Since astronomers | 
have discovered their nature and movements, they 
have ceased to excite terror; but a few cases are on 
record in history, where the alarm awakened by 





them ended in death, the proper ingredients to make lavender water. 
Louisa of Savoy, mother of Fraacis I. of France, ssc Salah 
was a woman of superior intellect and strong char- | 
! = ' SINGING THE BLESSING, 


acter. In the year 1531, her health became precari- | 


ous, and she was confined to her bed. One night Atarecent church picnic the blessing at the ta- 


| dant brane hes of a fuchsia in full bloom, we felt 


| dom have the spiders proved false prophets. 


| inn the pulpit, “how is it that you read instead of 


| never asked for a stove in his kirk.” 


! pretty lady mantles on the drenched grass, and pa- 
liently waited for the storm to pass away. Re 

moruing broke with a dreary outlook, but when we 
saw these fairy structures spread thickly over the 
lawn, and hanging with dainty grace upon the pen- 


sure that the little workmen knew what they were 
doing. Neither were our humble friends mistaken 
in their calculations, and snugly sheltered under 
their silv tents, they doubtless enjoyed the sun- 
shine quite as we Alas the superior race, Whose per- 
ee agrees in regard to the condition of the elements 
are far less delicate and reliable than ~ instinct } 
possessed by these insignificant insects. We have | 
watched the lady mantles tor many years, bet sel- | 














ee 
SCOTCHL WIT. 
The clerical readers of the Companion will appre- 
ciate the following witticisms, which convey sug- 
gestions that they will know how to use: 


“How is it, sir,” said a Seotehman who had all 
the aversion of his country to the sight of a paper 


| preaching your sermons?” 
“Tread them because _ cannot remember them.” 
“And, sir, if ye that m: Bong canna mind them, 
how do you think that w 
A minister of West ptt l Scotland, appealed 
to Sir Robert Anstruther, who was an extensive 
landowner in that parish, to assist in placing a stove 
in the church, which he said the congregation found 
very cold, 
“Cauld, sir, eauld?” § 
warm them with your doctrine, 











Sir Robert exclaimed, “Then 
ir, John Knox 






~~ 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEA 

Some persons can only remember by the aid of 

what metaphysicians call the association of ideas. 

Others, when travelling, are only impressed with 

the perplexities or mishaps they encounter, Both 
are illustrated by this incident: 








Ss. 


An elderly lady who, with her daughter, had just 
returned from rather a rapid journey through 
France, part of Germany and Italy, was asked, the 
other day, if they had visited Rome, and she replied 
in the negative. 

“La, ma, yes we did,” said her daughter; “that 
was the place where we bought the bad stockings.” 












cacao cai 
BULLS. 

Horace Walpole said that this was the best be- 
cause the worst bull he ever read: 

“T hate that woman,” said a gentleman, looking 
ata person who had been his nurse ; “I hate her, 
for when I was a child she changed me at nurse.” | 

Perplexing as was this assertion it was matched 
by an Irishman, who recorded in his autobiography 
that he “ran away early in life from his father, on 
discovering that he was only his uncle.” 





SAXTER, 

The name Baxter is sometimes spelt Bagster, and 
is, doubtless, generally supposed to mean a person 
who has to do with a b ; but the probability is that 
it signified originally a monthly nurse. Inthe Dutch 
language there 1 verb, bakeren,—to wrap up warm, 
which is the work a nurse who has cha ge of a new- 
born baby has chiefly to do. In Holland, such a 
nurse is called a baker, but the full form of the word 
would be bakerster, shortened by us into bakster, or 
Baxter. 























‘ 





she noticed an uncommon light in her chamber, and | ble, as we learn from the Congregationalist, was 
inquired the cause. Her attendants said it was the | 5&@%8- Before eating, the “blessing” was asked, and 
moon. She replied that the moon was not shining, after all were through “thanks” were returned in 
and drew aside the curtains to look out, A brilliant | long metre to the tune of Old Hundred. 
comet was blazing in the sky, and met her view. | bearing the following were previously distributed: 
The sight startled and alarmed her. She said the ! 
comet was a harbinger of death, and instantly sum- 
moned her confessor. The physicians sought to | 
quict her, and assured her that her disease had no | 
dangerous symptoms; but she refused to listen, and 
before the comet was visible the next evening, she 


Cards 


“Itis a good thing to vive thanks unto the Lord, 
and to sing praises unto thy name, O inmost Tigh.’ 
BEFOKE EATING. 
Be sen at our table, Lord, 
Be here as everywhere adored ; 
These mercies bless, and grant that we 
May feast in paradise with thee. 


| 
was a corpse. | ° : 
cs cicaetotllplsia neni | AFTER EATING. 
rAS 5 emp Ee : —" | We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
FASHION STRONGER THAN AN EM- | But most of all that thon art good; 
PELKOK, | Let manua to our souls be given, 

Napoleon, in the height of his power, sought to | The bread of life sent down from heaven. 

cripple the commerce of England by imperial laws. | - —++—__——- - 


He ordered an embargo at all the ports of Europe. | 
He forbade the entrance of British manufactures | 
into France. But though he could defeat the most | 
skilful Generals in the field, and dictate laws to 
kings and emperors, he was powerless to control the 
tastes of ladies, or to constrain their action. 

In the brilliant receptions given in his palace, he 
Was mortified to see that all the ladies, with Jose- 


COCOA, 


nutritive constituents. As an article of diet, 


largely exceeds in value milk and wheaten flour, 

It differs widely from te 
food or flesh former, wiiile 
ments and stimulants. One-half 






According to Mr. John Hohn, of the Edinburgh | 


Chenical Society, cocoa closely resembles beef in its | ¢ry, 31 
it | Took” and 





phine at the head, appeared in English muslins, wool- 
lens and silks. The stronger the national opposition 
to England, the more determined were the ladies to | 
stratify their own tastes, and while the public spirit of 
the nation supported Napoleon, the rule of fashion 
decided that no lady was fit to appear in company 
whose dress was not procured from England. The 
Emperor felt that fashion was more 
Sway than his despotic edicts. 
a 
LIFTING THE SICK. 

Sick persons are often sick all over. They area 
bundle of nerves. Every bone is sensitive. Each 
movement is painful. They should be handled as 
gently as if they were infants, “In lifting the sick,” 


absolute in its | 


con consists of fat, and 20 pe recent. of albuminoid 
| material, whereas milk contains 3.5 per cent. of fat, 
,and 4 percent. of albuminoid material; beef con- 
| tains 2.87 per cent. of fat, and 20.75 of albuminoid 
| matter; and wheat contains 1.2 per cent. of fat, and 
| 14.6 per cent. of albuminoid material. Tn addition, 
| cocoa contains starch, which is absent in milk and 
beef, and present in but a small proportion in wheat. 





| ee 

| “OLD PROB.” SPIDERS, 

| 

long before our “Old Prob” uttered a prediction. A 

scientific writer in the Providence Journal says: 
The spiders were wise prophets yesterday morning, 

for their wonderful instinet tenght them that the 


day wonld be fine, and thot the sun would shine on 
‘ their gossamer houses. Therefore they spread their 


A List of Scripture Proper Names, 


| 


Spiders have understood the secret of the weather | Words and Phrases from Foreign pamqunase. 








The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
ponnlar with the bovs in many of our public schools. 
fhis ent represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark bine cloth, and we warrant it to bein all 
| respects a first class cap. Three German silver letters 
reecompany each eap, We are ta ei to furnish 
| these cans in Jarge quantities to se 100ls or classes. The 
| sizes range from 61 3 to 734. Single caps are sent to any 
address, postage paid, for $1 50. 


| 
| 
| 
|} 





GOLD SCHOOL BADGE. 








‘worn 7, many schoolbo 
le of solid l,and with i 
‘Lamp of Learning,” it ma 
The pin is handsomely engraved. 
y part of the country, for $1. 















ornament. 
send hg postage paid, to 
P. S.—To schools or cl 





Webster's Common School Bitienees. 


WensTeEnr’s Dictionaries are regorded as the standard 
authority. The Common Sehool Edition should be the 
companion of every school boy and girl who desires to 
svenk and define correctiv. Tt eontains 
Roles fer Pronnnciation, 

Rules for Spelling 

A List of Wards spelled in two or more 
different ways, 


Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Metric Syst: m of Weights and Measures, 
Modern Giographical Names, 


s been recently revised, contains 400 pages, and is 
iNnstrated with 250 ents. j 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 95 cents. 


This ent represents the ScnooLt BADGE or Pin which is 
2nd girls throughout the coun- 
ts emblems, the 
kes a beantiful 
We will 


= 1 i s desiring a large umber we 
and coffee, in being | ijt make a liberal discount. 
they are rather condi- | 

the weight of co- = = 





THE MEDICINE THAT CURES 


iin 


VEGETINE. 


Taking into consideration the character of its vouchers, 
the history of its cures, and the immense increasing de- 
mand, V ee may be fairly entitled the leading medi- 
cine of the ag 
For Scrofala in the blood, VEGETINE is an infallible 
remedy, and no person need suffer from tuniors, ulcers, 
and all diseases resulting from impure blood, if VEGETINE 
is used according to directions. ‘There is not a case of 
Scrotula in existence that VEGETINE will not cure, pro 
vided, however, the vital functions have not. lost their 
power of action, all that may be said to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

YEGETINE 18 pleasant to the taste, mild in its inflnence, 
and absolute in its action on disease, as the following un- 
questionable evidence will show. 








PAID NEARLY 


$400.00! 


JANUARY 2, 1875. 
Il. R. STEVENS, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—-W hen about six months old T was vaccinated. 
The parties who were vaccinated from the same virus 
died from the humor, The humor spread over me to such 
an extent that 1] was rolled in bran to prevent me from 
seratching my person. The disease finally settled in my 
head. lL remained in this condition about twenty years, 
troubled all the time with sores breaking in my head and 
discharging corruption from my ear. At this time a simall 
kernel appeared on my neck, gradually increasing in size 
until a tumor formed of such immense size 1 could see it 
Hs turning my eyes downward. All this time I was tak- 
ing various remedies for my blood without any substan- 
tial benefit. 

I then went to a prominent physic ian in Boston, who, 
during his treatment of six months, lanced the tumor 
eight times, which cost me nearly $400. ‘Ihis lett me 
with a rough, aggravated sore, without at all diminishing 
the size of the tumor, and in a sickly, feeble condition. 1 
consulted another physiciyn in Natic kk, who, atter consid- 
erable time, succeeded in healing the sore without redue- 
ing the size. At this point J commenced to use VEGETINE, 
throngh the earnest persuasion of a iriend. Atter 1 had 
taken this medicine about one week, | experienced won- 
derful sensations. My whole body seemed to be undergo~ 
ing a radical change, until finally the tumor broke and 
discharged frightful quantities. From this time it de- 
creased in size until the bunch disappeared, but my neck 
still bears the ugly sears of the sore and Tamnow 
healthy and strong, and able to work every 
I will also mention that I have been an act 
from inflammator. if rheumatism ever since I n remem- 
ber, until commencing the use of VEGETINE, when almost 
ee utely all rhemmatic pains ceased. ‘this 
volunteer for the purpose of benctitting othe 
ae. and you will confer a favor by 
much public ity as thought proper 
ery gratefully 


























» sufferer 





Ming 
giv ing ib as 





0. M. SAVELS, 
Ashland, Mass. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action loc 
career Remuine LWISL DALTels, UNA a good 









hearth with Flask, Pouch and a Wad C witte r, ror $ 
be sent C. O. D., 
bill. 
Gun Dealers, 238 


with privilege to examine before paying 
Send stamp for cirenlar to P, POWELL & SON, 
Main St., € ‘ine innati, O. 3i- ~26t 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 

Circulars a , ey to 

JOSEL »N, 
53 Murray A Ledy Ne 
78 Cornhill, Boston, 21—ly 
sell Dr. A. W. 
work, enti- 
FARRIF 








York, and 





Wanree -Reliable Agents to 

3 latest and most valuable 
SE’s F LY PHYSICIAN 

mF | . AND SECOND RE 
giv ing, in plain language, the Cause, 
treatment of Diseises of Persons, Horses and 
Instruction in Training Horses, Kee-keeping, ete., ete. 
together with a very large number of entirely New Re- 





Symptoms, and 


Cattle; 








ceipts, of great value to the People,—in fret, THE PEO. 
Pr S BOOK. Jt sells at sight. 1s needed in every 
household. EXCLVsIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 


more than double their money. Sample Copies sent on 
receipt of iis ul? aA $2. For terms address 
bo, O10, 


32—13 SHASE PUBLISHING CO., To 


NEW YORK. 














Silver Medals taken by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
in the year 1874, being the highest prizes awarded. 


At the 1874 Exhibitions of 
The American Institute, New York, 
Industrial Exposition, Cincinnati, 
Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso., Boston, 
the HIGHEST PRIZES were awarded to Joseph 
Burnett & Co., Boston, for their Standard 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


eee Comnanion Office,? 
41 Temple Place, 5 


Bosten, Mass. 


Preparations: Cocoaine, Cologne, Flavoring 
i Extracts, &c, 




































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


SEPT. 23, 1875, 

















For the Companion. 
SEPTEMBER. 


The mists are heavy on the bills, 
‘the cool woods he iu shadow, 
And far away the silver rills 
Glide ripplng through the meadow. 


Light tones come flouting on the breeze, 
With nsmeless echoes ringing; 

Late sons of birds, and hum ot bees, 
The locust’s shv.ll-voiced singing. 

The lilies droop their weary heads, 
The latest rose is dying, 

And o’er the fragrant garden-beds 
A farewell voice seems sighing. 

Down in the rowen meadows fair, 
The seythe is brightly swinging, 

And lightly on the pulseless air 
‘The reaper’s Laugh is ringing. 


The sinset gleams upon the hills; 
A ping flush, soit and tender, 

The glowing landscape slowly fills, 
As day yields up her splendor, 


The golden glory melts in gray, 
‘Lhe cool night is descending, 
And shonts of children far away 
With twilight bells are blending. 
Acre L. Ilrt. 





For the Companion. 


THE FOREST GUEST. 


A man wandered on horseback through the 
He was a faith- 
ful minister employed by a benevolent socicty to 
circulate religious books, and to preach in new 


trackless woods of Wisconsin. 


settlements, from house to house. 


Full of zeal for his good work, and with a long 
journey before him, he had started before day- | 
light, and towards evening, after a fatiguing 
IIe 
Ile looked | 
eagerly for the “blazed trees,” or some sign of a 
pioncer’s path that would lead to some human 
To all 
Appearance he would be foreed to spend the night 


ten-hours’ ride, he could not find his way. 
altered his course again and again, 


habitation, But in vain, He was lost. 
without shelter in the wilderness, 


Ilis provisions were gone, 


alinost too tired to sit in his saddle, His spirits | front, and ro!l over and over in the road, and ; money.” 


ae 
Ile was growing | ° 


was, warmly seconded his wife’s welcome, The 
missionary was of course very thankful; but 
not more thankful than the poor settlers, to 
whom that “chance” visit of a man of God to 
their wilderness home proved one of the bless- 
ings of their lives. 

More than twenty years have passed since 
jthen. The one night’s tarry of the missionary 
}at that humble forest cabin, and his pious dis- 
| course, revived the souls of the pioneer and his 

wie to new zeal for their Master. When other 
settlers came, a Sunday-school was formed. 
| houses gave place to framed dwellings. 
little clearing in the Wisconsin wilds is now a 


church, 

| —————+e>—__—_— 

| AN UNDESIRABLE COMPANION. 
The Western exchanges tell an exciting story 

of an adventure which happened to a land spec- 

ulator, travelling ina wood in Washington Ter- 

ritory. 





| lis mind was devoted to one subject,—the 
| critical exuunination of the kind of trees upon 
ithe land about him, and of the character of the 
| soil, and he failed to notice for some time a “pit- 
| a-pat”? upon the dend leaves near him, 

) He at first scarcely looked down, when he felt 
j}something rubbing against his legs and heard a 
| slight purring sound, but when he did look his 
}heart came up in his mouth, and a cold sweat 
| started as suddenly as though he were suspended 
; by a weak rope over Niagara, ay 
Pressing itsel€ softly against his legs, twining 
| 





about him as he walked, moving its flexible body | 


} swiftly, butwwith never a sound, turning up its 
| fieree eyes with something almost like a terrible 
laugh in them, was a huge cougar! 

| No chicken was this man of the woods, but 
is account of the manner in which his hat was 
| raised by his hair is net to be considered apoery- 
phal at all, 

Sleek and supple and museular, the beast 





hh 







| closer again, and press its body against the legs 

of the man, the light touch making goose-flesh 
of every inch in his form, 

It was a terrible experience, that interview 

| with the cougar in the forest primeval, and it 


| 
| 


kind to do honor to a frontier adventurer, 





would falter a little occasionally, he kept on, and 


giuunbols, 
At times it would glide a few paces to the 


sank with his failing strength. He stopped his | wait for the man to come up, and then it would 


horse, for he 
might only carry him farther and farther from 
his route, if he went on, 


wre discournged, 


Abandoning all hope 
of carthly guidance, he prayed, asking Him who 
feeds the ravens not to forget him in his hunger, 
and besought, if it were the Divine will, that 
somchow a way of deliverance might open to 
him, and that he might be granted rest and safe- 
ty for his worn-out body. 

While he was lifting up his prayer, his good 
horse neighed, The voice seemed like an answer, 
—in inspiration of more than brute intelligence. 

He laid the bridle-reins upon the animal's 
neck. The horse went briskly forward, and 
soon quickened his pace to a trot. The tired 
missionary felt his desponding heart grow light 
again. 

IIxul_ Providence indeed instructed his dumb 
companion to bear hind beyond the reach of hos- 
tile Indians and beasts of prey? Darkness was 
guthering over the forest, but the horse trot- 
ted on, neighing at intervals as he went, till 
at length, to the traveller’s great joy, a clearing 
wis reached, and a gleam of light shown from 
the open door of a log-eabin, 

The missionary dismounted, and quickly made 
known his character and wants; but the settler 
and his wife were suspicious of the stranger, and 
gave him but a cold welcome, 

Pained at the distrustful looks of the hostess, 
who silently placed his supper on the table, and 
believing himself unable to journey farther that 
night, the missionary did his best to make 
favor with the family and disarm their sus- 
picion, | 





Secing two handsome little boys in the eabin, | 
he addressed them pleasantly, and drew from 
his poeket one of his juvenile religions books to | 
show them the colored pictures, The children 
were soon standing by him, gazing and listening 
while he talked to them about Jesus the Saviour 
of sinners, 





The mother’s eyes moistened, and the coldness 
of her look and manner melted immediately, | 
She told the missionary that she and her “te 
band were both Christians, though living their | 
religion very poorly and imperfectly so far away 
from churehes and the sound of Gospel preach- | 
ing; and as if ashamed of her first distrust, she | 
now cordially invited him to spend the night at 
the cabin, and tell them more of the holy truths | 
Which he seemed to know go well, . 

The husband, who had been feeding the horse, 
soon came in, and being assured who his guest | 


Lyery step 


_ 


} Court to Rome, an event whieh had been so 


civdle around him agnin until the impulse, al- 
host too strong to be resisted, would come upon 





fangs, nnd ending the intolerable suspense, 

The movements of the terrible animal were 
but as the playing of a cat with «a mouse, and 
the man knew it. 

The moment came at length when the strain 
could be borne no longer, and the man kicked 
desperately at the beast as it passed by him. 


for a spring, 
teeth, 

The man stopped 
nid, while the ecouga 
appeared waiting 
| longer, 


growling hoarsely and showing its 


and shouted hopelessly for 
ar did not spring at onee, but 
to gratify its humor a little 
The shout, fortunately, was not in vain, 
| There were hunters and dogs in the immediate 
vicinity, as rare fortune would have it, and the 
| hounds dashed suddenly from the covert as the 
cougar, seeing them, leaped for a tree, 

A few moments later the beast fell a victim to | 
ballets, | 

| It was one of the episodes which turn men’s 
}hair gray—one which would, doubtless, have 
| brought death to a man with less nerve than the | 
| hero of the affair | 
H a | 
| 

THE VATICAN. | 
| Everybody has heard of the Vatican, one of | 
the most famous palaees in Europe, the home of | 
j the Pope, and out of which the present Pope | 
rarely goes, 











| 


He calls it his prison, since King 
| Emmanuel has made Rome the eapital of the 
| kingdom, The Christian Intelligencer gives a 


| 


brief history of the Vatican, which is full of in- | 
formation, | 


The term refers to a collection of buildings on 


jone of the seven hills of Rome, which covers a 


space of 1,200 feet in length and 1,000 feet in 
breadth, It is built on the spot once oceupicd by 
the garden of cruel Nevo. It owes its origin to 
the Bishop of Rome, who, in the early part of 
the sixth century, ereeted a humble residence on 
its site, About the year 1160, Pope Eugenius 
rebuilt if on a magnificent scale. Innocent IL, a 
few years afterwards, gave it up as a lodging to 
eter IL, Kingof Arragon. In 1305, Clement V,, | 
at the instigation of the King of France, removed | 
the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, when the | 
Vatican remained in x condition of obseurity 
and neglect for more than seventy years. 

But soon after the return of the Pontifical 





|Gradually the woods meited away, and log | 


village, and the Sunday school is a Christian | 


glided about, and at intervals it would come } 


} was well for the man that his nerves weie of the | 
Steadily pursuing his course with steps that | 


lwith him the beast continued its treacherous | 


him to spring upon the brute, opposing fists to | 


In. an instant it bounded in front and eronched | 


j merce, adorned the saeque profusely, making a 


i their places in front of Mr. Gibson —the groom 


among which are some by Pliny, St. Thomas, 
St Charles Boromeo, and many Hebrew, Syrian, 
Arabian and Armenian Bibles, 

The whole of the immense buildings compos- 
ing the Vatican are filled with statues found be- 
neath the ruins of ancient Rome; with paintings 

| by the masters, and with curious medals and 
| antiquities of almost every description. 

When it is known that there have been ex- 
‘ humed more than 70,000 statues from the ruined 
temples and palaces of Rome, the reader can 
form some idea of the richness of the Vatican, 





PRINCE BISMARK MOWING. 


are taught some useful trade or profession in 
their early life, so that they may be able to earn 
| living by honest labor. The great Prince Bis- 
mark of Prussia was well trained as a farmer, 
and the following anecdote will show how good 
was his education: 


One day, the Prince was proceeding on foot 

rom the springs to Kissengen town, and was 
obliged to cross a meadow which was just being 
mowed, ThePrince takes great interest in agri- 
cultural affairs; so he began to talk with the 
mowers, who did not recognize him, and at last 
requested one of them to give him a seythe, 
which he used with apparently great skill. The 
Bavarian peasants were astonished at this proof 
of skill on the part of a gentleman who appeared 
to them to belong to the upper classes, and ex- 
| pressed their admiration accordingly. 
| As soon as the Prince had left off mowing the 
| grass, one of the countrymen turned to him and 
| remarked,— 
| “You seem to be a good farmer, sir, and can 
use ascythe better than J, who have worked 
| with one more than forty years.” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” replied Bismark, “one 
gets aequainted with many things in one’s life, 
and what [do I like to do properly.” 

The Prince now took leave of the people, shak- 
ing hands with the man who had lent him the 

| seythe, and congratulating all on the prospect of 
}a good harvest which lay before them, ° 
| The chaneellor was haudly out of sight of the 








tnd asked them if they had any idea with whom 
hey had spoken, 
“No,” replied the lender of the seythe; “but, 
at any rate, he seems to be a goed farmer—to 
me, at least, and [ought to be a judge.” 
“Well,” replied the stranger, “he is no less a 
person than Prinee Bismark.” 
| “What! exclaimed the peasant. bewildered 
with the information, “It was he who used my 
fsevthe? Then I would not part with it for any 


the scene very attentively, came up to the latter 
t 


2 
+r 





| A CHINESE WEDDING. 
| Chinese weddings will be common in our 
country, if emigration continues for many years, 
j but at present they are a novelty, when per- 
\formed in half American half Chinese fashion. 
| One was recently celebrated in San Francisco: 
| There was an interesting ceremonial performed 
last evening at the Methodist Chinese Mission on 
Washington Street. John Ki, confidential ser- 
; Vant snd Celestial body-gaard of William Sharon, 
San Francisco's respected millionaire and Neva- 
da’s honored Senator, was united in wedlock to 
Mademoiselle Qui Ho, a lady with many person- 
al charms, and a useful handmaid of the estab- 
lishment. Rev. Otis Gibson, who is in charge | 
of the Mission, sanctified the tie with the impress- | 
ive rites of his chureh. 
The attendance of friends ef the bride and 
groom, 2nd of enurious Americans, was large and 
wetable, About thirty pupils of the Mission 
ol, who, as arule, are free from the opium 
habits, were present in their native apparel, 
fresh of complexion, and even handsome, 
There were about as many Chinese ladies, 
whose brond sleeves, loose cotton gowns, and or- 
naunental style of head-dress, helped to make the 
C A few stray Chinamen from 
the Chinese quarter looked on with a puzzled 
expression on their chalky faces, and diffused a 
sickly odor of burnt opinm from their garments, 
y bridegroom eame fashionably and 
»what delayed the beginning of the marriage 
lite. He was elegantly dressed in’ broadcloth 
made in Parisian fashion, and had his hair cut 
in the American mode, His appearance and 
manners were those of a cultivated European, 
The bride did not wear white with orange flowers 
and diamonds, A little margin of ophir had been 
wasted in broadcloth, which was made in thestyle 
of the Chinese feminine attire,—a loose saeque 
and broad trowsers. Delicate gold ear-rings of na- 
tive manufacture hung from her ears, Gold 
buttons, made of the pretty gold dollars of com- 
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dazzling glitter in the gas-light. 
When everything was ready, the couple took 


With that confidence that comes of familiarity 
with good society, the bride with a downeast 
look that seemed partly the result of innate 
modesty and partly a reminiscence of the Chi- 
nese social customs, which make marriage al- 
most 2 bargain and sale, and the wife almost the 
slave of the husband. 

The marriage service was in the Chinese lan- 


The | Germans of all ranks, from peasant to prince, | 
1c | 


Ah Ki speaks English as if to the manner 
born. Mrs. Ki, as we may call her, speaks jt 
| less fluently, but with a sweet, persuasive accent 
that indicates a life of submission and domestic 
assiduity in the future. Although but twenty. 
four years of age, she has been once married 
and was divorced from her husband for extreme 
ernelty, being permitted to take her maiden 
name. 
Ah Ki has reached the mature age of twenty. 
six. He has the reputation of being intelligent 
and capable, and has for many years held a high 
| position in Senator Sharon’s house when his 
master was at home, and travelling with him in 
a confidential capacity when abroad. Ah Kj 
| and lady will be seen in Washington at the open. 
ing of Congress, and will doubtless give some 
illustrations at the Capitol of Celestial life below 
stairs. 


42> 
| or 





THE FUN OF STARVATION. 
The straits to which the people of Paris were 
|reduced during its last siege by the Germans 
| were quite serious, and yet in some of their as. 

! . . . 

: pects quite amusing. It was said that the peopl- 
became so hungry as to be ready to devour any- 
thing edible. Not only horse and donkey, but 

| even dogs, cats and rats lay together in pieces, if 

‘not in peace, on their tables. A lively idea may 

| be formed of the circumstances from some pas- 
sages of the diary of the late Mr. Whitehurst, an 

| English gentleman then living in Paris, just pub- 
| lished in London, 

| Oct. 23.—We dined out to-day. A Sunday to 

| be marked with chalk. We were asked to meet 

;—and she came, a little late, perhaps, after the 
| Soup—a goose! A most satisiactory cneounter! 

| One of the party has thirty thousand pounds a 
year, and he had “not tested meat for three 

days,” to use the beggar’s formula, 

ct. 28.—Heard of a man who had seen a 

ham. §& To sce Potel’s 


' 





| 


So we starve by degrees, 
| shop, with two ounces cf butter in the window, 
j} was droll! We are kept from soup and sausage 
| by equine antipathy, but I hear that the sausages 
lare chiefly composed of donkey, Well, it isa 
blessing never to have had any appetite! | had 
no idea how handy it would come in; and then 
one can always “sup fall”? of the recollections of 
dinners that have been given to us and bored us, 
Large families are, however, in a different posi- 
tion, and shake their heads at higher prices and 
smaller rations. The name for horse-flesh now 
is siege-venison. 

Jan. 13, 1871.—We heard two conversations 
to-day while we were out. “Eaten deg! and you 
so fond of them?” “What would you do? all is 
so dear. They asked me 85 franes ($17) for two 
pumpkins in the market to-day, At this rate 
Cinderella's carriage would have cost as much as 
the old General's.” 

Iwas caused to laugh to-day by an old woman, 
avery old friend of mine, who sells papers in a 
Kiosqne. She said, “Am T well, citizen? Yea, 
butso hunery! Tean’t eat horse, and so for tliee 
months have lived just like one, on green stuff, 
Yes, one day the Government give me as four 
sous of pickled pork, one sou of meat, 2nd three 
of bone. It was my ration for thice days, and I 
made it last. ‘The first day 1] smelt it, the second 
I cooked it, and the :hird I bolted it whole.” 








—_——$-@e——_—__—— 


UNNY GEESE. 


Geese are usually accounted rather stupid and 
commonplace sort of birds; so much so thata 
man considers it no compliment to be called a 
“goose.” Miss Frances Power Cobbe scems to 
think geese are quite humorous. 


A goose has perhaps the keenest appreciation 
of humor of any animal, unless it be her own 
arch enemy, the fox, The writer once saw in a 
little grassy paddock some eight or ten fat and 
healthy pigs and Lalf a score of geese, From 
this paddock a narrow, ey cn gate gave entiance 
into the farm-vaid, end, es evening diew on, the 
geese ranged themselves in a row near this Ther- 
mopyla. Obviously supper-time was appreach- 
ing, and the pigs wished to scturn heme to their 
troughs. Equally clemly the geese had given 
cach other the word not to let them pass through 
the gate which they guuded without paying toll. 
First there came up a jolly, geed-humored 
little pig, who trotted cheerfully along with a 
confidence which ought to have disarmed criti- 
cism, till he came among the geese, Then with 
a eackle and a scream, every neck was stretched 
to get a bite at him, and, squalling and yelling, 
the poor little porker 1am the gauntlet, 
The same fate befell six or seven more of his 
brethren in succession, exch betraying increasing 
trepidation as he approached the fatal pass, and 
made a bolt through the corps de garde of 
geese, whose chattering and scieeches of delight 
were almost undistinguishable from human 
laughter. 
At last the biggest pig of the party bronght up 
the rear. He was a pink-fleshed, clean young 
fellow, with fat limbs and sides, and his ears 
were cocked, and his tail sharply twisted in the 
intelligent, wide-awake manner which so com- 
pletely distinguished the intellectual pig from 
the mere swine multitude. 
With a loud grunt of defiance, this brave beast 





earnestly prayed for by poor Petrarch, and which | guage, which Mr. Gibson learned when a mis- 
finally took place in 1876, the Vatican was put} sionary in China, and which flowed from his 
into a state of repair, again enlarged, and it was | lips with sufficient fluency for the oceasion. It 
theneeforward considered as the regular palace | lasted more than half an hour, and was listened 
and residence of the Popes, who, one after the | to with great attention, not only by those chiefly 


| other, added fresh buildings to it, and gradually | interested, but by all present, 


encireled it with antiquities, statues, pictures | 
and books, until it became the richest depository | diction, but neglected to kiss the bride, not know- 


in the world, jing how Ah Ki would interpret such clerical 
The library of the Vatiean was commenced | familiarity. Others then pressed forward to 
1400 years ago. It contains 40,000 manuscripts, | greet the husband and wife. 


When it was finished, he prononneed a bene 


charged throngh the flock of geese, and had 
actually almost gained the gate, when a large 
gray goose made one grab at his fat ham, caught 
up the skin ina bunch, and gave it a tremendous 
pinch with her red beak. 

Needless to say that the air was rent with the 
squeals of agony of the injured pig and the ec- 
static pans of the whole of the tock of geese in 
chorus. From the order in which the transac- 
tion took place, we derive the impression that & 
similar game of Prisoner’s Base probably formed 





the entertainment of the geese every evening. 
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For the Companion. 


KITTY STARLIGHT’S BELL. 
There was once a handsome kitten. 
That belonged to little May; 
Its fur was soft and downy, 
Its color, silver-gray. 
But all the birds and squirrels 
That this naughty kitten saw, 
She tried her best to capture 
With her cruel little paw. 






































“Said May, “You naughty creature! 
It makes me very sad 

To think that such a beauty 
Shoukl act so very bad, 

*Twas you who stole the thrushes 
From out the lilac tree, 

You knew ‘twas just as wicked 

As anything could be. 





“How I can stop this mischief, 
I'm sure I cannot tell, 
Unless I make my kitty 
To wear a little bell. 
I've heard of fog-bells ringing 
And saving ships from wreck ; 
Why couldn't birds take warning 
From a bell on Starlight’s neck ?” 





Through orchard and forest, 
Quite early next day, 

Sly Starlight went hunting, 
Watched closely by May. 

Puss knew where a chipmunk 
Lived under a tree; 

She’d heard his shrill chatter 
Ring out in his glee. 


Ah! May sees the fellow; 
Ie's cunning cnough, 
With his gridiron back 
And his sleek sides of buff. 
O, what sparkling black eyes, 
And funny long whiskers! 
Me's finding a break fast 
For four little friskers. 


How nimbly he springs! 
TIow he glances about! 

0, see how his pouches 
With acorns stick out! 

Look! Out from her covert 
The spry pussy springs; 

But the moment she does it 
Her little bell rings. 
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Ya 
Chip hears, in an instant, 
The singular sound; 
And gains, in a twinkling, 
His home in the ground. 
Beneath the gnarled roots 
Of a spreading oak tree, 
He says from his burrow, 
“You can’t catch me!” 


IN 


EN 


Soon, Starlight moved forward, 
And presently heard 

A gush of wild music, 
That came from a bird. 










Puss made her eat toilet 
With both her fore-paws, 

And reached to a tree trunk 
And sharpened her claws. 


But the warbler’s car catches 
A sharp, tinkling sound, 
As the light-footed savage 
Comes on with a bound. 
Now, quickly, she rises 
And rests in a tree; 
Then sings in wild music, 
“You can’t catch me!” 


up and wiping away her tears. 
make you spell Washington to-day, but you can | 
spell some little words out of the primmer; that | 





“T knew you could spell it,” said Molly, getting | 
“Now, I won't | 


will be nice, won't it?” | 


Quincy didn’t think it would be nice; but | 
“suess I won't tell her,’? he thought, “cause 


she wants me to grow up to be a President so | 


bad.” 
nice.” 

Then he stood up straight, with his hands be- | 
hind him, like a good boy, ind spelled Ape, Bat, | 


So he said, “A little few of ’em will be 


Cat, and all the other words clear through to 


. lod . . | 
> Zebra, and only missed Quail and Ibex. 











Hark! 


Who ia it singing 
In this merry way? 
O! here sie is coming; 
’Tis dear little May. 
Now, she’s laughing and calling 
To Willie, to tell 
How very successful 
Is her warning bell. 
OLIVER Howarp. 
—_+o>—___——- 
For the Companion. 
SUCH TROUBLES. 
“Now, Quiney,’”’? and Molly looked so stern, 
“vou’ve just got to know something. Such a 
big boy as you are, and can’t spell your own 
name! Now you just oughter hear Johnny Keys 
spell his name.” 
“Well, but Johnny’s thicker’n me, and his 
name’s littler’n mine, and he goes to school, too,” 
said Quincy, very carnestly. 
“O, but that don’t make a single speck of dif- 
ference; he’s five, same as you. If Johnny’s 
name was Quincy Washington Miller he'd know 
how to spell it, and you ought to be prond to 
have such lustrous names,s ame as the two Presi- 
dents’ was. Now, let me see if you’ve remem- 
bered how to spell Quinney.” 

Quincy puckered up his forehead, and tricd to 
think real hard. 

“A is a nice Ietter,” he said, looking out of 
the sides of his eyes at Molly; “but I don’t much 
believe it’s A.” 

“No, it isn’t,’? said Molly, very decidedly. 

Quincy’s brow became more puckered than 
ever. 

“O is nice; O is round,” and Quincy made a 
circle with his forefinger and thumb, “O looks 
like this, Molly.” 

“But it isn’t the right letter, you silly thing!” 
exclaimed Molly, giving Quincey ashake, “When 
I was five years old I could read right along, and 
now you can’t spell alittle piece of your own 
name, and your named from the Presidents, 
too.” 

“Don’t care,” replied Quincy, sulkily. “Wish 
those old Pres‘dents didn’t never have any 
names; and I don't like to be named from ’em.” 

“That shows you haven’t got a speck of aspi- 
rations, Quincey Miller. Now, listen to me;” 
and Molly spelled very slowly Q-u-i-n-c-y.  “Quin- 
cy, now you spell it.” 

But Quincey was looking over his shoulder, 
and had become very much interested in watch- 
ing the kitty try to catch her own tail. 

“Kitty never can catch hold if she don’t sit 
still,” he said. 

“Why don’t you pay attention?” exclaimed 
Molly, impatiently, and whisking him around. 


“Ts it K or 02” 

“Q, Q, Q, QQ!” screamed Molly, stamping her 
foot. ‘Now spell it.” 

Here Quincey, instead of spelling, put his fists 
into his eyes and began to ery; and Molly, en- 
tirely out of patience, sat down on the floor and 
cried too. 

“O, you awful stupid boy!—when I wanted 
you to grow up smart—and be educated—and 
be the President, and you—won't!” she sobbed. 

Molly cried so hard that Quincey felt sorry for 
her. 


as Miss Brown at school. 


don’t spell ’em to-day, you'll forget 


“I don’t Know how it begins,” whined Quincy. | 


“Very good,” said Molly, looking as dignified | 
“Now Ill hear you 
some skip-around words,” 

“O,” said poor, tired Quiney, “I don’t want to 
be heard any skip-round words. You've spelled 
me *nough to-day.” 

“No,” answered Molly, decidedly. “If you 
7em all. 
Spell Cart.” 

“C-a-r-t, cart,” dragged out Quincy. 

“Peg,” said Molly. 

“Pc. “2, peg.” 

Then Molly gave out Run. 

But here Quincey had a “bright idea,’ for in- 

stead of spelling Run, he ran. 

Out of the nursery door, through the hall, and 

into the yard he went, closely followed by Mol!y. 

At the gate Quincey ran right against his papa, | 

coming home to dinner. 

“OQ, papa!’? he said, puffing and blowing and 

erying all at the same time. 

“Molly ’stormenting me to death spelling me 

so, and she’s educating me all to pieces, and she 

wants me to grow up a Pres‘dent, and she said 

Run, and I did run; and won't you make her 

stop spelling me?” Ray Ricu. 
Ee eee 











For the Companion. 


WILLIE’S PHYSIOLOGY. 

“O, mamma! dess you didn’t know 
I’m goin’ to heaven may be; 

You'd better get some candy quick, 
And be real good to me. 

I've felt ’em coming every day, 
You fought I didn’t know; 

But just as sure as anything, 
They'll soon begin to grow.”’ 

I took him gently on my knee, 
My little three-year pet, 

And pulled his manly top-boots off, 
With much ado and fret; 

And as I put his nightie on, 
And kissed his sober brow, 

He said again, mysteriously, 
“T fecl ’’em growing now.” 





“What isit, dearest boy?” I cricd, 
Alert with vague a : 
“Why, dere’s two sings that’s growin’ out 
Right here, behind my arms.” 
“Why, those are shoulcer-biades, my pet;” 
Then such a sigh he fiings, 
And looks at me with trembling lip,— 
“I fought that dey was wings.” 
Oak PARK. 








For the Companion, 
YES OR NO. 

Iwas thinking one night about “Little Jack 
Horner,” and trying to make a rhyme for little 
Isaac, but I couldn't find one, Can any of you, 
black cyes or blue? I don’t believe you ean, 
but no matter, Tl tell you a short story about 
a boy who liked pie as well as Jack Horner did, 
and lost a piece by not saying just what he 
meant. If [ were “making it up,’ [ should give 
him a prettier name, but this is a true story, 

Isaac’s mother sent him one day to do an er- 
rand at some distance from home, When he 
came to the house the family were at supper. 
There was a pie on the table. It looked very 
nice, and his long walk had made him hungry. 
The lady noticed that he looked at it wistfully, 
and she offered hima piece. But he was bash- 
ful, and said, “No, I thank thee,” thinking all 
the while that she would ask him again. But 
these people were Quakers, and Quakers are 
very careful to speak the exact truth, and say 
just what they mean. If she had not been will- 
ing to give him the pie, she would not have 
offered it, and she never thought of asking a 
second time when he refused, 

He started for home, but kept thinking atout 
the pie. Pretty soon he turned short about 
went back to the house, and said,— 

“I told you a lic. I did wanta picce of pie, 
but T thought you would ask me again.” 

This was honest, anyway, and the lady was 
pleased, and gave him a large piece. 

When Isaac grew up, he was called “Friend 





“IT Det I can spell it now,” he said, wiping 
away his own tears. Don’t ery, Molly, dear. 
What is the first letter?” 

“It begins with a—with a Q,” sobbed Molly. 

“Q-u-i-n-e-y, Quincy,—there now, there.”’ 














Hopper,” as the Quaker custom is. Ife was a 
| brave, true, generous man, a great filend to the 


poor and suffering and oppressed; and his name 


| Troubles. 





| NUTS TO CRACK} 


~ # RNG 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


Once, when a dungeon’ 's stony cell 
Held me lone gone there, 

I scaled, unaided, the dark pit, 
And gained the outer air. 


Far be it from me to revenge, 
But truth to tell, since then 

T’ve helped to fill full many a pit 
Whose prisoners still remain. 


Like me, if they attempt escapes 
They too shall find the day; 
For just as sure as there's a twill, 

There'll always be a way. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


An opening. A metal. An animal, 
To dare. Sin. Fifty-five. An animal, 
Atrumpet. They (in Latin). ain" *s hame. 

My initials give the name of acity, — my finals 
the name of the State it is in. SAM WELLER. 


3. 


BR 


To support. 


Bs tists 


U nitsrisns 
Catholics 





Natural history. 
WILLY WISsP. 
4. 
GEOGRAPITICAL. 
1-6 of Norway, 1-7 of Holland, 1-6 of France, 1-7 
of Austria, 1-5 of Spain, 1-5 of Italy. Add together, 
and you will have a seaport of Europe. wW.F. a. 


5. 
HIDDEN EPIDEMIC. 


The name of a mush. ieended disease can be found 
in tho following sciute 

All sporting individuals, after they investigate 
carefully, can hardly ov ershoot larke, even running 


along. Lucits Goss, 
6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Obedience to —— —— secured them ——. 


Ile received a 
— —- the room where he 
Ile i:nagined it to be a - 
_ not call her a 





for injuring his spelling-book 





sw: it zai, 
merely because she reads 














I that the amount be to me. 
Aunt Lois. 
7. 
WORD SQUARE, 
Ifeavenly rest. Excess. A mountain in Africa. 
A box. A stand, SEPTUACINT. 
8. 
REDBUS, 
a Fe 
c.B.J. 
9. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in night, but not in day; 
My second is in clover, but not in hay; 
My third is in new, but not in old; 
My fourth is in shy , but not in hold; 
My fifth is in nose, but not in eve; 
My sixth is in truth, but not in lie; 
My seventh is in K: ite » but not in Relle; 
My whole is a city, known full well. 
NELLIE WICKHAM. 





Conundrums. 
What holds all the snuff in the world? Noone 
se. 


; What is everybody doing at the same time? Grow- 
ng old 

When is a fisherman a good-natured fellow? 
When he gives place aay to all the rest, 

When does papa take his shortest walk? When 
he ee about in nis old boots, or runs in his slip- 
la 
Ww hy is a whisper like treason? Because it is not 
aioud, 

Why is sin like the letter D? Because it makes 
earth dearth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Join, gear Cull, color. Tie, tire. Wrath, 
rather. Spy, spir 

2. Blend, lend, oak, Trill, rill, ill. Scold, cold, 
old. Preach, reach, each. Shall, hall, ail. 

3. Always look on the bright side. 

4. Dwarf, water, atone, rends, fresh. 

5. Curlew, ostrich, rabbi, rabbit, orange, shmnpoo, 
ingulf, vague, egg, slug, useless, banditti. lean, im- 
bow, magnolia, assert, true, ether. CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE; WHITE OF EGGS IN WATER. 


6. Manchester, Bagdad, Pekin, Cork, Cabul, Hall, 





} was often on their lips with prayers and _ bles- 
' sings. M. O. Jounson. 


7. Persia; praise. 
Varied; a drive. 


O, I can’t alter; alterention. 
Reminiscences; ; scenes in crime, 


| below low-water mark will soon be determined by | 


THE 


YOUTHS 


| two piers and two abutments. The piers will be | 
built of masonry toa height of C4 feet and 6 inches | 
| above low-water mark, a and the additional distance | 
boring, under control of the resident engineer. | 
‘These piers will be 120 feet long, end to end of cut 


| water, and 35 wide on the top, built hollow, with the 


walls 24 feet from the end. 
rest the iron trestle work. 
6Ginches above low water. 


Upon the masonry will | 
The grade line is feet 
The abutments will be 


| built upon the cliffs on each side of the river, and 
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| his desire for bodily nourishment. 3 
; and a piece of pie were sect before him in such abun- 


PLODDING FIDELITY. 

Success in life, in a trade, or a profession, or in 
business, comes by long and hard work. It is not 
won by luck, nor by flights of genius, but by faith- 
ful, plodding work. Dr. Holland, in Scrilmer's 
Magazine, moralizes on elevators in stores and ho- 
tels. Ile says nobody ean rise in life on an elevator, 
by shirking trouble: 

What exactly is the secret of true success in life? 
It is to do, without flinching, and with’ utter faith- 
fulness, the duty that stands next toone, When a 
man 
reuly for those of a higher grade, and he takes nat- 
urally one step upward. When he has mastered the 
duties at the new grade he goes on climbing. There | 
are no surprises to the man who arrives at eminence | 
legitimately, It is entirely natural that he should | 
be there, and he is as much at home there, and as | 
little elated, as when he was working patiently at | 
the foot of the stairs. There are heights above him, | 
and he remains humble and simple. 

Preachments are of little avail, perhaps; but 
when one comes into contact with so many men and 
women who put aspiration in the place of perspira- | 
tion, and yearning for earning, and longing for 
labor, he is tempted to say to them: “Stop looking 
up, and look around you! Do the work that first 
comes to your hands, and do it well. Take no up- 
ward step until yon come to it naturally, and have 
won the power to hold it. The top, in this little 
world, is not so very high, and patient climbing will 
bring you to it ere you are aware.” 


has mastered the duties around him, he is 


- 


A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 

It is ensy to langh at Falstaff’s bravery, which lay | 
in bold words when danger was far away. But he 
has many imitators, and the Providence Press tells | 
a capital story of some brave men of this sort, on 
the lookout for burglars: 


A gentleman residing in that part of Newport | 
known as “The Point,” had an adventure a night or | 
two since, which is worthy of being placed in the | 
eategory of remarkable experiences. In the dead of | 
night, the hour which cracksmen select to pursue 
their nefarious calling, the gentleman was awakened | 
by an unwonted noise, which he supposed wasin the | 
house on the floor below. 

Hearing the noise repeated at intervals, he came \} 
to the conclusion that a burglar had entered and | 
was operating. He imparted his suspicions to his | 
wife, but she, after listening 2a moment, ridiculed | 
the notion. He insisted upon it, however, and step- | 
ing to the door of a boarder lodging on the same 
loor, announced to him that there was a burglar in | 
the house. | 

This man was the owner of a horse-pistol, which 
he at once pressed into service, and both went to the 
head of the stairs, where they halted, each desiring 
the other to go down, Neither cared to risk so des- 
perate a move, however, and the wife having mean- | 
while put in an appearance, and having striven in | 
vain to urge them em went down herself, light in 
hand, and explored the whole lower part of the 
house, and failing to discover anything there, went 
out doors, where she discovered the distarber of 
their nocturnal slumbers. | 

The cover of the rain-water hogshead had been | 
left part way off, and the movements of a cat had | 
thumped it against the house, producing the noise | 
which had been attributed to a burglar. The horse- 
pistol was laid away for the next encounter, and the 
two men have since received the encomiums of their 
friends on the remarkable bravery exhibited by | 
them on this trying occasion. 


> 
A NIIGH BRIDGE, 
There are high bridges in Europe and Asia across | 
rocky chasms, but the highest one in the world over 
a river is said to be in Kentucky. 


The highest bridge in the world will be built at 
the crossing of the Kentneky river, on the Cincinna- | 
ti Southern Railway, near the Shaker ferry. The | 
Baltimore Bridge Company, one of the most noted 
in the United States, has secured the contract. The 
bridge will consist of an iron deck truss of three | 
spans of 375 feet each, centre to centre, supported by 


| ly, and went down to the steamboat landing to in- 


| eat or fight. 


| fight. 


| round, 


| ger 


| His appetite v 


} means, however 


| gentleman might have reccived years ago. 


are to be 48 feet high, depending upon the shape of 
the ledges of rock. When this structure is complet- 
ed Kentuckians can well point with pride to the | 
highest bridge upon this continent. 


ss, 
A FIGHT SUDDENLY STOPPED. 


None are so unsafe as those who pick quarrels. | 
They often find themselves worse off than their vic- | 


| tims: 
| specimen book. 


NGEDLES 


The Troy Press thus describes how a country dog 
came into town on business with his master, reecent- | 


spect the Sunnyside. There he met two city dogs, | 
who were strutting around, looking for something to 
They proceeded to make the acquaint- 
ance of the country dog, but, not inclined to such 
sociability, country walked away, but was followed 
by the city curs, who were not long in getting upa 
The dispute was near the edge of the dock, 
and within three feet of a horse’s heels. The horse 


| turned his head to seé what the noise was all about, \ 


and taking in the situation at a glance, turned partly 


The unpleasantness 
between the other two dogs ceased at once. When 
the kicked dog came out of the river, he trotted 


| down Second Street ina reflective mood, while his | 


city companion stood behind a bale of cotton, unde- 
cided what to do. 
— 


AN APPETITE AND A BARGAIN, 


A solemn-looking man, with conscientious secru- | 
ples against permitting anybody to get the better of 
him ina bargain, went into one of our restaurants 
two orthree days ago, and indicated to the waiter 
feat, vegetables, 


dant quantities that before he got to the pie his hun- 
was satisfied. Ile arose deliberately, and sol- 
emnly asked the waiter, “IIlow much have I to pay 
thee?’ 

“Fifty cents, sir,’ was the reply. 
looked down on the table, and his 
untonched pic. 

“Have I to pay the same whether I eat the pie or 
not?” he asked, 

“Just the same,” 


The Friend | 
ance fell on the 


replied the waiter. “It’s fifty 


| cents for the dinner.”’ 


“Then I will 


took his sea 


at the p ie,’ said the Friend, and he | 
inatthe table and finished the pic. 
satisfied before, 


could get for his half-dollar.—Newport News. 


-_ > 
CURIOSITIES OF THE POST-OFFICE, 
Curious circumstances and incidents take place in 

post-offices, and an interesting volume might be 

made up of such storics, Tlere 
which is told by a Newport post-master: 


A few days ago a letter arrived there directed to a 
gentleman who owns a lock-box. Upon looking at 


it, without opening it, the gentleman said it did not | 


and it was advertised. By some 
+ the letter was again placed in his 
box. This time the owner opened the envelope, and 
found that it contained information of the sickness 
of a child who bore the same name as one of his 
children who had died some years ago, and the name 
of the writer was the same as that of his first wife, 
who had also died some time ago. In other particu- 
lars the letter would have been just what the first 
The let- 
ter has since been delivered to its rightful owner. 


belong to him, 


—_——~————_— 


BILLOW. 


If you don’t know the definition of a word look it | 
The trouble of searching for 


out in the dictionary. 
it will impress the meaning upon the memory. 
Handel, the composer of the oratorio of the Mes- 
siah, once drove, at an early hour,a considerable | 
distance to find out the meaning of the word “bil- 
low.” Here is the incident: 

Dr. Morell, who had written the text for one of | 
Handel's oratorios, was waked at five one morning, 
by a hullabaloo beneath his window. Handel was | 
there, in a coach, demanding “Vat means de vord | 
| billow ?”? which was in the oratorio the doctor had | 
written for him. The doctor, after laughing at so! 
ludicrous a reason for disturbing him, told him that | 
billow meant a wave, 2 wave of the sea. 
vave,”’ said Handel, and bade his conchman return, 
without addressing another word to the doctor. 

ONLY A LIEUTENANT. 

Theodore Hook was a prime humorist, but he was 
honest enough to tell a good joke even if he was not | 
the author of it. Here is one that he heard: 


He was in astagecoach with two inside passen- 
gers, a pretty, delicate young lady and a plain-faced 

aid. While the mistress was at dinner. Hook re- 
marked to the maid, in a tone of great sympathy: 

“Your young lady seems very nowell.”” 

“Yes, sir, she suffers sadly.’ 

“Consumption, [ should fear.” 

“No, sir; 1am sorry to it is the heart.’ 

“Dear me! Aneurism 

“O no, sir! it’s only a lieutenant in the navy.” 


~ 
A SEVERE EPITAPH, 


An old French epitaph is about as severe as any | 
we ever read, though it is not truthful in saying that | 
| the deceased “did neither good nor bad.” For in | 
life we are shut up to one or the other. We can’t | 
be neutral. | 
| **He lies here who, in life, did neither good nor bad. 
He loved himself alone, and not a rival had.”’ 


—— 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE man has been amusing him- 
self with a dictionary which he won at a spelling- 
match, and Tinds that the syllable “con” is the be- 
ginning of 1253 words, all of which have 1699 differ- 
ent significations. No other three letters can be 
found | that begin so many words as the syllable 
“eon,’ 


and giving one of the city dogs a broadside, - 
| kicked him clear into the river. 


| but his selfishness | 
|} wouldn't rest until he had consumed everything he 
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